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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
——@——_. 
ULCIGNO has not been surrendered, and reports have 
been current all the week that the Sultan would break 
his word. He had discovered, it was said, that Germany and 
Austria were opposed to coercion, and would, consequently, 
keep Dulcigno, or at best so evacuate it that the Albanians 
could enter before the Montenegrins. It is certain that Riza 
Pasha proposed to Montenegro a convention, containing impos- 
sible demands, such as that vessels from Dulcigno should display 
the Ottoman flag—which would be to acknowledge vassalage, 
as Austria does in Bosnia and England in Cyprus—and the 
maintenance of the Turkish laws, which would make Monte- 
negrin evidence inadmissible in Montenegrin Courts; but it is 
doubtful if it is intended to break faith. The Porte cannot 
bear to do anything straightforwardly, or lose any excuse for 
delay, and so the Ministers invent heaps of conditions. The 
Sultan, however, must be well aware that if Dulcigno is re- 
tained, the Powers will at once proceed to punish what they 
will consider perfidy, and we cannot, therefore, believe that 
he intends to recede from his engagement. Until it is executed, 
however, the European Fleet remains at Cattaro, and there is 
as dangerous an excitement at Constantinople as if resistance 
were intended. The pause gives the Powers time for consider- 
ation, and already there is evidence that they doubt the ex- 
pediency of allowing their concert to be broken up, or even 
suspended. Their views, as we have argued elsewhere, are not 
to be sought just now in the newspapers. 








The Greek Chamber was opened on October 21st by the 
King in person, and the speech is very determined. ‘The King 
declares the situation serious, but thanks the Powers “whose 
arbitrament has given Greece a new frontier, strengthening and 
extending her boundaries.” The “execution of their decision 
imposes upon us action, the regulation of which will chiefly 
eugage your deliberations.’ The “nation has undertaken 
heavy obligations, for the army will not be disbanded until the 
attainment of our object,—namely, the establishment of the 
new order of things in the territory awarded to Greece.” “I 
also am resolved to effect as speedily as possible the object 
for which I am prepared.” The Greek Army now present 
with the colours numbers 40,000 men, and will be raised 
as rapidly as possible to 70,000. Volunteers are flocking 
in from the Greek provinces of Turkey, and 1,800 have 
arrived from Roumania, many of whom will make excellent 
non-commissioned officers. As the matter becomes serious, 
the Garibaldini, who number many good officers, will begin to 
stream in, and there will be no lack of men competent to 
command. It is quite impossible, as the King admits, for 
the Government. to. dismiss this army, unless the provinces 
have been rescued, and equally impossible to maintain it long in 
muactivity. Unless, therefore, the Powers interfere to carry out 
the Berlin Award, to which the King refers, there must be war, 
and the whole Eastern Question will be afoot again, 


It is stated that the Government intend to proceed against 





the chiefs of the Lan1 League as they proceeded against Daniel 
O'Connell in 1843,—by indictment for exciting to resistance to 
the law. It appears that O'Connell, who always condemned 
assassination as a crime against Ireland, and who was in favour 
of fixity of tenure, declared that “a combination not to pay rent 
was an infringement of the law,” and insisted on the expulsion 
of a Mr. Connor, who wished the Repeal Association to declare 
against rent. The mode of trial adopted will give every ad- 
vantage to the accused, who are sure to be brilliantly defended, 
and the trial will take much time; but the belief is that during 
its progress the country will be quieter. The agitators will 
not be willing, by continuous crime, to make an acquittal im- 
possible. Mr. Dillon has recommended that the tenants should 
avenge the arrest of the Land-Leaguers by a fine of 20 per 
cent. upon the landlords, and their condemnation, by a refusal 
to pay any rent at all; but the advice is not likely to be taken, 
or to overbear the Courts, if it is. Proceedings cannot com- 
mence till the beginning of November, and may last for some 
months. 


As we expected, after Dr. McCabe’s declaration, the Catholic 
Church in Ireland is pronouncing strongly against the Land 
League. At a conference of the Catholic Bishop and Clergy of 
Cork, for instance, the ecclesiastics, after pronouncing in favour 
of fixity, fair rents, free sale of tenancies, and the removal of all 
obstacles to the sale of land, unanimously passed the following 
strong resolution :— While advocating the settlement of the Land 
Question as set forth in the foregoing resolutions, and declaring 
our readiness to co-operate with our flocks in their constitutional 
efforts to secure its accomplishment, we would fail in our duty 
as ministers of religion, if we did not proclaim in the most em- 
phatic manner our uncompromising hostility to all who pro- 
pound doctrines destructive of the rights of property, or who, 
by violence of language, seem to suggest to our excitable 
people that crime may help towards the advancement of the 
tenant-farmers.” There is no uncertain sound in those 
words, and no shrinking from opposition to the people, 
and the effect of them will be to liberate whole classes, who 
are now only carried away by the apparent unanimity. They 
will not kill the Land League, but they will help to compel its 
members to consider whether any movement can succeed, if it 
sets common justice—the justice which everybody’s conscience 
acknowledges—entirely at defiance. 


The Farmers’ Alliance held a meeting in Westminster on 
Monday, which was largely attended, and as the Alliance has 
shown its strength in county elections, has been noticed every- 
where. The meeting passed, almost without opposition, resolu- 
tions affirming that more security must be given to tenants by 
the Legislature for capital invested in the soil; that the class 
privileges involved in the law of distress, which gives a prefer- 
ence to the landlord over every other creditor, must be abo- 
lished ; that the ratepayers must be secured their fair share in 
county government; and that rates must be more fairly dis- 
tributed between landlord and tenant. It is a little doubtful if 
the law of distress does not keep down rents, by rendering their 
payment so certain; but tenant-right of the just kind, and the 
right of electing the County Councils, are becoming necessities 
to the farmer. They can then settle the rating question for 
themselves. To secure these results, they have only to continue 
their support of the Liberals, and make the counties what they 
used to be, the pivot of the Liberal power. With 150 Liberal 
county Members at the next election, the last relics of feudalism 
might be swept away. 


Lord Justice Thesiger died on Wednesday, at the early age 
of 42, after having held his office of Judge of Appeal for only 
three years,—years long enough, however, to show his eminent 
qualification for the place into which he was put, over the 
heads of many accomplished and eminent Judges. He died from 
an unusual and distressing cause, the extension of an inflam- 
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mation of the ear into the brain. The late Lord Justice was 
born in 1838, and was educated at the Common-Law Bar, but 
had gained so wide a knowledge of Equity, that he was as 
much trusted in relation to Equity cases as to cases of Common 
Law. He was only called to the Bar in 1862, and became a 
Queen’s Counsel in 1873, and a Bencher of the Inner Temple in 
the following year. He was made a Judge of Appeal in 1877, when 
he was but thirty-nine years of age. A career of more wonderful 
success, and yet more devoid of any sensational element 
except that of success itself, has hardly ever been known. 
In part, no doubt, his early promotion was meant as 
compensation for his father’s loss in not returning to the 
Lord Chancellorship, on Mr. Disraeli’s accession to power in 
1868. But his success could not have been what it was, had 
it not been in great part earned. To lose so young a Judge 
of Appeal is a double loss to the public,—a loss to be measured 
by our reasonable expectations, even more than by our past 
experience. - 

We omitted to notice last week that Lord Selborne, in re- 
tiring from the Oxford Commission, has been replaced as 
President of that Commission by the Master of University 
College, Dr. Bradley, from whom the Liberals hope even more 
in the direction of University reform than they ever ventured 
to hope from Lord Selborne,—who was more of a Conservative 
in relation to the politics of the University than he was in 
relation to the politics of the Empire. Dr. Bradley is bold, as 
well as full of the special experience of great teachers. We may 
well hope from him all the aid that one of the most earnest and 
most able of the students of University life and University 
possibilities can give to an otherwise strong Commission, in the 
position of its leader, __ 

The French Government have taken another downward step 
in that discreditable policy of religious persecution which they 
have thought it politic to pursue. On Sunday they dispersed 
the Barnabites,—a body of non-political missionaries to the 
Italian poor,—in Paris, and the Carmelites in a great 
many various stations all over the country, in some places 
amid demonstrations of anger, and in others amidst the re- 
joicings of the people. The poor Barnabites, a perfectly harm- 
less body, founded to minister to the wandering Italian organ- 
boys and other Italian poor of Paris, point out in their protest 
that the site of their house was actually assigned to them 
by the Municipality,—that they never meddled with poli- 
tics,—that during the siege they turned their house into 
the head-quarters of an ambulance,—and that even the Com- 
mune left them, as strangers, quite unmolested. Cardinal- 
Archbishop Guibert has said most truly in his protest that 
if an impression springs up that the Catholic Church and a 
Republic cannot coexist in France, though the Catholic Church 
may have much to suffer, the Republic probably will suffer 
more; and this is true, for Churches usually gain by misfor- 
tune, while the popularity of forms of government invariably 
gains by prosperity, and loses by adversity of all kinds. More- 
over, a2 Republic cannot but lose by oppressing liberty of 
thought and worship,—while a Church never loses much by 
dignified suffering, unless persecution goes much greater 
lengths than France in her present mood is at all inclined for. 
The whole policy is at once ignoble and illogical, and France, 
who is only too much offended by want of logic, will not long 
endure what is ostentatiously ignoble, even towards a Church 
whom large I’rench populations dread and hate. 





The Conservatives are saying all the bitter things they can 
think of against Mr. Gladstone’s Government, while thanking 
God that they are not as other men are, nor even as those 
Liberals who ran down the Conservative Government so shame- 
fully when it was in power. So far as the condition of Ireland 
is concerned, we do not complain that they triumph, though 
nothing that they did before they left office, or indicated their 
intention to do, had the smallest tendency to abate the 
evils in the growth of which they now appear to delight. 
But to hear Mr. Winn and Mr. Chaplin praising Lord 
Beaconsfield up to the skies for securing the Treaty of Berlin, 
and holding Mr. Gladstone up to ignominy for insisting on 
having that ‘Treaty enforced, is certainly droll enough. And 
it is still dreller to hear some of them complaining of the repeal 
of the Malt-tax as a positive injury to the farmers, and of the 
Ground-game Bill as a Bill for setting class against class. The 
truth is that Tories are not bright, and they make matters 
worse by their convulsive efforts to blacken the Liberals for 








doing what they, as Conservatives, had always previous} 
blamed them for refusing to do. The Tories would do belie 
to stick to Ireland and to the crops, and to dilate vaguel . 
the general disastrousness of Liberalism. > 


Sir Wilfrid Lawson, on Tuesday, warned his supporters at 
Manchester not to be too cock-a-hoop over the great victory of 
the principle of “local option” on Waterloo Day (June 18th) He 
himself, however, was quite cock-a-hoop enough. He said that 
the Alliance had got through “ the argumentative stage.” The 
House of Commons had admitted, he said, that the people should 
be allowed “to protect themselves” against the liquor traffic 
Exactly ; but not to protect everybody else besides them. 
selves, whether those other persons would or no. The House 
of Commons decided that local option ought to have an influence 
in limiting the number of public-houses, but not that it ought 
to have power to extinguish them, without any reference to the 
wishes of the minority. The “ argumentative stage ” will not be 
finished till the range and meaning of “ local option ” are defined, 
Would Sir Wilfrid himself permit local option to decree the extine. 
tion of those “counter-attractions,” gracefully named “ Wilfrids” 
after him,—namely, tea and coffee machines, which the organs of 
the Licensed Victuallers pronounce to be ‘‘ ornaments to the bar.” 
—on the ground, say, that they brew fluids destructive of sleep 
and of the nerves of the consumers ? 


The fog of Sunday was bad enough to warn Londoners of 
what may be in store for them, and we are happy to perceive 
that the “ Fog and Smoke Committee,” in connection with the 
National Health and Kyrle Society, is discussing means for the 
prevention of fog. At a meeting held on Wednesday week, 
many plans were proposed, the most prevalent idea being that 
a smokeless coal, recommended by Mr. Hale White, Assistant. 
Director of Contracts to the Admiralty, might be burned, if 
only certain alterations were made in kitcheners. Miss Octavia 
Hill stated that a new smokeless fuel had recently been 
patented, of which report spoke highly, but she did not 
know the price. Much testimony was given to the value 
of anthracite as a smokeless coal, and the ease with 
which it could be burnt under an impelled blast; but 
perhaps the most hopeful contribution to the discussion was 
Mr. G. N. Shore’s. He said he had in operation “a simple 
and inexpensive arrangement, by means of which the smoke 
descended through the fire, and was burnt, the fire-bars being 
rotatory tubes, through which the air passed for the combustion. 
Any fuel could be used, and the economy was immense.” Is that 
stove openP The Committee should not forget that the object 
is to destroy smoke in an open fire kept up by any kind of 
fuel. If by any invention we could send the smoke downwards, 
the end would be attained. 


The Times publishes, in a letter from Simla, an official ex- 
planation of the determination to remain in Candahar until 
the spring. The writer, who avowedly gives the opinions of the 
Indian Government, states that the Wali Shere Ali will be 
abandoned as incompetent, and, though not exactly treacherous, 
still undoubtedly favourable to Ayoub Khan, whose advanee, 
it is broadly hinted, he secretly favoured. He will be allowed 
to reside in British India, at his own request. No substitute 
can be found, except the Ameer; and the Government, there- 
fore, is driven to choose between annexation and the transfer of 
the province to Abdurrahman Khan. It will, therefore, be so 
transferred, when he is strong enough to take it; but this will 
not be till next year, “if then,” as he has his own provinces 
to reduce to order; and till that time the Govern. 
ment must administer Candahar, which, the writer contends, 
can be held as easily as the Punjab, “ though it will be a heavy 
financial burden.” He does not tell us that Abdurrahman 
refuses to accept Candahar at once, or explain why we 
cannot leave the Sirdars to settle among themselves 
who is entitled to the prize. He appears to believe 
that the question of annexation is not definitely settled, and 
that is our opinion also. That the present Government will 
remain in Candahar we cannot believe, but it has obviously 
been compelled, by some pressure not yet visible, to leave the 
matter open for the time. According to the Standard cor 
spondent on the spot, Khelat is to be next attacked, and our 
communications cut. 








Special correspondents at Paris, Berlin, and St. Petersburg 
all aver that the Emperor Alexander was recently married, with 
all religious and legal ceremonial, to the Princess Dolgorouki, 
who has long been his acknowledged mistress, has legitimatised 
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_ 
her children, and has even declared them Imperial Princes, and 
sixth in the order of the succession. It is added that the marriage, 
though not without precedent in Rassian history, and quite in 
accordance with Russian law, has deeply displeased the Imperial 
family, the Heir Apparent, in particular, refusing to be present. 
The event is of political importance, because it is believed that the 
Emperor—who is sixty-two, incurably melancholy, and afflicted 
with asthma—is inclined to resign, and may possibly reside for 
the future either in Livadia or southern France. The design 
of abdication is, however, strenuously denied, and would prob- 
ably not be admitted until the act was complete, and a new Czar 
could be presented to the troops and people. The Czar is so 
important in Russia, that any visible interregnum even of a few 
days would be sure to be selected for disturbances, which the 
Government are anxious to avoid. The alternative story, that 
the Czar desires to associate his son with him on the throne, is 
not in itself very probable, the Heir Apparent having a different 
policy from his father, which, while the latter was still Emperor, 
it would be most difficult to carry out. No Sovereign quite 
likes to lose all the popularity which usually attends a new 
reign, or to carry out his new views through the old Ministers 
of the State. _ 


The news from the Cape is of a mixed character. General 
Qlarke, in command of 1,600 volunteers, 1,000 of whom were 
mounted, reached Mafeteng on the 19th inst. The Basutos 
besieging the town made a desperate resistance to his attack, 
and ‘only retired after a long fight, in which they killed twenty- 
six men and wounded “ten” others, a curious inversion of the 
ordinary proportions. They themselves are believed to have 
lost 300 men, and no official account of the battle had, up to 
Wednesday, been received from General Clarke, though 
the Cape Government in the latest telegram mention 
a rumour of heavy losses. It seems clear that he was 
able to relieve Mafeteng, but clear also that the Basutos 
were daring enough to face him in the plain, and 
able to retire with comparatively little loss. A force of 
1,600 men, 1,000 of them mounted Europeans, is at the 
Cape quite an army, and the conduct of the Basutos in 
encountering it without fortifications shows a much increased 
confidence in themselves. Maseru has still to be relieved, and 
then the real work, the punishment of the Basutos behind 
their fortified positions, must be begun, and may last, as the 
attack on Morosi did, for six months. 








During a trial for forgery before the Central Criminal Court 
on the 21st inst., a letter was read addressed by a prisoner 
named Cherwood, previously convicted of forgery, to the Governor 
of Newgate. Cherwood affirmed that all the professional forgers 
in the world could “ be counted on your fingers,” and suggested 
that he should be pardoned and made chief of a small detective de- 
partment for the total suppression of forgery. He stated also that 
about a million pounds of “ stuff,” chiefly bonds, but including 
foreign bank-notes, had been already prepared, and would be 
passed off, and thought it was absurd to allow so much plunder, in 
order to keep him in prison a few years. No attention was, of 
course, paid to this letter, but its main statement, the limita- 
tion in the number of dangerous forgers, may have some truth 
init. Forgery on the great scale is an art requiring ability 
and knowledge in the forgers not often found in criminals, and 
machinery very difficult to conceal. There are, however, un- 
doubtedly a few in all countries, and their arrest, if that were 
possible, would only leave a vacancy which would be speedily filled. 


Last Sunday, Mr. Stopford Brooke preached his first sermon 
as an unattached clergyman, at Bedford Chapel, after using a 
form of service in which the Creeds and “Te Deum” and the 
“Gloria Patri” were omitted, and the Commandments com- 
pressed into the form in which Christ recites them in the 
Gospels. Mr. Brooke’s sermon consisted in a justification of the 
step he had taken, and this he based on the double ground of the 
too aristocratic spirit of the English Church—which he ascribes 
to the predominance of the principle of authority in its con- 
ception of Christianity—and the inconsistency of miracle and 
the incarnation with the drift of modern science. In brief, Mr. 
Brooke is too radical for a Church which starts from “an 
imperialistic conception of God,” and too sceptical for one which 
accepts as true the story of the transformation effected by Divine 
influence in the order of external nature. As we have told our 
readers, the latter reason appears to us a final one. For any 
man who disbelieves all the most characteristic historical as- 
‘umptions of his Church, to be constantly using the language 





of reverent and grateful acknowledgment of them, as if that 
language expressed his own mind and heart, is a mockery of 
worship; and though Mr. Brooke seems to us to misread the 
real significance of modern science and modern criticism, on 
his views he is acting like an honest man. But in what sense 
the English Church adopts an “ imperialist conception of God,” 
or, indeed, any conception of God different from that of Christ 
himself, we are quite at a loss to understand. “Thy will be 
done” is not, we suppose, “ imperialist,” for Mr. Brooke retains 
that prayer. Where does the English Church mask in any dis- 
guise of arbitrary caprice, Christ’s teaching of the perfect 
righteousness and love of God ? 


The rainfall of the last twenty years, as observed at Moseley, 
near Birmingham, brings out the curious result that April is, 
on an average, the driest of our months, and September the 
wettest. This is the list of the months arranged in the order of 
dryness :—April, March, February, May, November, December, 
January, June, July, August, October, September. If this 
order were preserved on the result of much longer observa- 
tions than those of twenty years, we should have a 
right to expect that the rainfall would lessen steadily 
from January up to the end of April, making a great leap be- 
tween January and February; would increase steadily from 
May to September, when it would reach its highest point ; 
would slightly decrease in October, greatly in November, and 
again slightly increase in December, which, however, is not so 
wet as January. That is not by any means the scale which the 
popular imagination would assign to the rainfall of the various 
months, April having got a great reputation for “ showers,” 
though it should apparently be famed, like March, for its dry 
winds, and September having won a golden reputation for 
bright, cool sunshine, instead of for the floods with which it is 
now credited. 


We are glad to see that in some of the London Vestries a stir 
is being made against the discreditable practice of spending the 
rates in providing dinners for the Vestrymen and for their cus- 
tomers. At the Newington Vestry, on Wednesday, quite a 
tumult arose on the discussion of an item of £55 for a 
dinner, provided out of the resources of the ratepayers, 
for twenty vestrymen, with seven of their friends, and 
thirty-one farmers or brickmakers, who had bought the 
refuse of the parish. 'The defence offered was that such 
a dinner was a good advertisement of the refuse which the 
parish wanted to sell. But £55 spent on advertising, if that 
were desirable, would obviously do a great deal more in 
informing the public than any dinner of fifty or sixty people 
could do. Municipal jobbery not only degrades municipal life, 
and keeps the better class of men out of it, but it necessarily 
renders municipal bodies grudging and jealous of anything like 
sound expenditure on great public objects,—everybody giving 
the municipal financiers credit for making away with twice as 
much money as they really need. Municipal jobbery not only 
breeds bad administration, but paralyses all healthy municipal 
pride as well. 

The President of the English Church Union, the Hon. C. L 
Wood, said in his address at the annual festival of the Union 
at Bristol on Wednesday night, that the return of Mr. Brad- 
laugh to Parliament rendered “the discussion of any of the 
Church’s internal affairs in Parliament, with the consent of 
Churchmen, absolutely impossible.” We wonder why. We 
know there were a number of Agnostics in Parliament before Mr 
Bradlaugh, and we do not understand how the mere fact of 
their not having proclaimed themselves Agnostics alters th: 
character of their influence upon Church legislation. Besides, 
as Parliament represents the nation, it represents men of all 
creeds and no-creed, and it is the nation which should decide 
on the relation to be held by the Church towards the 
State, after taking into account the wishes of men of 
all creeds and no-creed, and not only that of members 
of one Church alone. In a word, we cannot follow M1 
Wood at all in his ex absurdo demonstration of the impos- 
sibility of a Parliament that contains a single specimen of the 
English Atheist, having anything to say to the terms on which 
the State,—which, unfortunately, contains many Atheists,— 
should continue its support to a Christian Church. Parliament 
discusses the internal affairs of the Church, only in virtue of its 
right to determine the conditions of an Establishment, which 
right is absolutely unaffected by the creed or no-creed of the 
Members of Parliament. 

Consols were on Friday 99 to 99}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


MR. GLADSTONE AND THE CONCERT OF EUROPE. 


HOSE who believe, as most Tories seem to do, that the 
Eastern Question has fallen into temporary abeyance, 
that the Sultan has dissolved the Concert of Europe, and that 
Greece must submit to discomfiture, are living, as we read the 
facts, in a fools’ paradise. The statesmen are only silent because 
they are waiting to see whether the Sultan dare break his 
promises once more ; the Powers are only “ separating ’’ because 
journalists —many of them Magyars, many more Jews, and many 
guided by secret impulses, not always political—hasten to 
say they are divided ; and the populations of the Balkan stand 
quiet, only because they are expecting; there is no true lull, 
and no final break-up of the European combination. Whether 
the Sultan intends to surrender Dulcigno, or defend Dulcigno, or 
instigate theAlbanians to fight for Dulcigno, is, as we write, not 
proved, either by writings or by events. We think, however, that 
after the usual amount of delay and attempts at chicane, and 
reservations put forward to be rejected, and remonstrances 
from the Ambassadors, the Sultan will satisfy the Montenegrin 
claim. He cares nothing about Dulcigno,—except as a stalking- 
horse. From our point of view, nothing could be more satis- 
factory than that he should break faith, because the Statesmen 
of Europe would then at last perceive that negotiation with 
Turkey was waste of energy and time,—that they must decide 
upon a plan for the settlement of the East, and carry it out 
without further parley, and, if necessary, by force; but 
we have a respect for the caution of Turkish diplomacy, 
which is guided by Greeks and Armenians with brains, 
and do not expect to see the Porte resort to so unbear- 
able a form of defiance. Dulcigno will be surrendered, but 
then the Greek question will be in the front ; and Europe must 
settle it in concert, or incur all the dangers it has been striving 
for three years to avoid. The Greeks have called out their 
forces, as they ought to have done two years ago, and their 
King—fresh from interviews with the most powerful statesmen 
of Europe,!and himself in incessant correspondence with 
thoroughly informed personages—has announced in a speech 
from the Throne that the Army will not be disbanded until 
the establishment of the new order of things “in the territory 
awarded to Greece.’”’ As the Army strains the resources, 
open or secret, of the Treasury of Athens, this means that 
Greece will press her claim at once, and will, if it is 
not conceded, occupy the territory and leave it to the 
Turks to turn her out, by means which if successful would 
irritate Europe, and enable the Athenians to appeal with effect 
to the cosmopolitan Revolution. This menace of action will 
probably be described as a mere menace, intended to help the 
diplomatists ; but it is serious, for the Greeks have passed the 
stage of compromise ; and the King is well aware, and all his 
kinsfolk, connections, and fellow-royalties are well aware, that 
he must either secure his provinces, or go, as King Otho 
went. He must either obtain the territories awarded 
by Europe through the diplomatic aid of Europe, or he 
must declare war, and with that declaration the whole of 
Eastern Europe is again placed in the crucible. The Greeks, 
although in an access of foolishness at variance with their 
whole history, they trusted the promises of the West, and 
abstained from war when war would have given them all, are 
still able men, who understand the situation, and know that 
if they can do nothing else, they can set the Balkan penin- 
sula on fire. War would not have been declared ten days, 
before insurrection would be universal in European Turkey 
from the Danube to Salonica, and every Power except 
Germany afraid of an unfavourable result. 

We ask all reasonable Tories—and even that curious 
class, the Englishmen who hate the Greeks because they 
think them Athenian, rather than Spartan—whether they 
believe that European statesmen want a situation like this, 
that they are anxious for a general scramble, that they 
would be glad to see all ambitions once more stirred to mad- 
ness. Why, it was to avoid this very contingency, to damp 
down the powder known to be accumulated and on the 
point of explosion, that the men who really prepared the 
Treaty of Berlin drew up that document, paid Austria 
her enormous price, released the South Slavons from 
direct oppression, and made the promises to Greece after- 
wards formulated in the Supplementary Conference at 
Berlin. They have just the same motives for action now as 
they had then, and they do not get tired of a policy, like 





newspaper readers, because it takes time and is dull 
must act, and act in concert, or stand ready for an tai 
able explosion. The Tories say England will not ad 
but they know, as they write, that she will; that th 
4 to English —— far more than even that of 

avs; and that Mr. Gladstone never recedes f . 
design. They say France will withdraw ; but sloeede aan 
day for the meeting of the Chamber approaches, and M Ga “ 
betta’s return is expected, the fluent advocates of Pir 
in Paris change their tone, and begin to doubt if the rang 
jority has really, from “fear of foreign complications” 
deserted its only leader. Suppose by one fiery speech 
he wakes the sleeping pride of France? Does history sho 
the French people insensible to the claims of their own dignit 
their own pledges—for at Berlin M. Waddington was md 
Greek advocate—and their own theories of right? The Tories 
say Austria is reluctant, and quote with pride all manner of 
newspapers, especially Magyar newspapers, in proof; but jn 
foreign politics, as we pointed out in 1878, there is no Austria, 
only a House of Hapsburg. That House will be governed 
now, as ever, by its own interest, and will conceive that its 
interest now, as ever, lies in getting all it can without great 
wars, and will know that if it stands by England, France 
Russia, and Italy, its title to its new provinces will pass . 
questioned ; while if it does not, the result may be a struggle 
and in struggles Austria loses the territories which by diplo- 
macy she is always acquiring. How many provinces in that 
wonderful heritage have been acquired by war? When js 
comes to the point, the Hapsburg Emperor, half whose sub. 
jects and three-fourths of whose devoted subjects are Slay, 
will not desire to see all Slavs turn to the Romanoffs, as 
the only family who can be relied on to limit Ottoman 
pretensions even in the field. Russia, though no cordia} 
friend of the Greeks, is compelled by her history to act on 
their side, and by her present situation to welcome any post- 
ponement of so terrible a struggle as one for the Balkan 
peninsula would necessarily be; and Italy adheres to the 
policy of English Liberals. The explosion is, we believe, 
so feared on all hands, that when Mr. Gladstone once 
more proposes that peace should be maintained by carrying 
out the European award—agreed to in substance by Lord 
Beaconsfield’s representatives at Berlin—the Powers will be 
constrained to follow, rather than by withdrawing leave open 
that most dangerous solution of all,—that Turkey and the 
peninsula be left alone, to take counsel of their mutual hatred 
and their common despair. Greece has allies other than the 
Powers. His enemies write as if Mr. Gladstone, who, man of 
genius as he is, and fiery orator as he is, is also a Scotchman 
by both sides, and “keeps counsel” better than any man 
alive, so that he can make even of a Budget a thunderbolt from 
the blue, were obeying a fanatic impulse of Philhellenism. 
So they thought, when he cut with a blow the supports from 
under the throne of the Neapolitan Bourbons. He is, no 
doubt, personally Philhellene; but as the head of the 
British Government, he is striving towards peace, to 
avoid that great war which, if the Ottomans are left 
to do as they please with their subjects, is almost 
immediately inevitable, even the Armenians having for- 
mally announced that, as their “reduction to a minority” 
is intended, they must defend themselves by means they have 
hitherto avoided. One would fancy, to read some writers, that 
the British Government had only to be inactive to produce 
peace in the East, the true situation being that if that Govern- 
ment is inactive, there will be war probably within six weeks, 
certainly within six months. There is no peaceful road 
out of the situation, except that Europe should carry out 
the Treaty of Berlin in spirit, as well as letter, under the 
leadership of the British Government, and Europe for the 
time strongly desires peace. 
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THE EXPEDIENCY OF COERCION IN IRELAND. 


E stand nearly alone in the Press of London in depre- 
cating coercion in Ireland, and if events continue a 

their present rate, we shall be as nearly alone in Britain. The 
recurring murders, committed, as Englishmen think, with no 
motive but extortion, and no excuse but a form of suffering 
not here considered terrible, create a just horror which overbears 
all considerations of good policy. If Parliament were sitting, 
coercion would be imperative; and if the Land League cannot 
or will not stop assassination by the use of their social 
machinery, Parliament will insist on being called together. 
It is therefore with a full sense of the odium we must incur, 
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among our constituency, which, as a rule, will give a hear- 
reo any argument that is clearly stated, that we once more 
we our reasons for deprecating a departure from a 


. Oe legality and patience. We doubt the success of co- 
eS even in arresting outrage; we feel certain it will 
e 


o cure for the deep-seated evil of Ireland, the hatred 
eaking out between landlord and tenant ; and 
e deny most strongly that this is an opportune time for 
= ,ployment. Perhaps for the third argument we 
” “iad a hearing. Nothing, all serious politicians will 
neknowledge, could be better for the future of Ireland 
than that this agitation against rent should break down 
of itself ; that it should be checked by unexpected 
social forces, or disappear before a reawakened national con- 
gence. We see, or believe we see, at this distance, what 
may naturally be imperceptible both to landlords and Land 
Leaguers in the island itself, that this is actually happening. The 
Catholic Church has declared distinctly against confiscation. 
The Archbishop and the prelates have spoken out with such 
efect that violent orators call for groans for Dr. McCabe, and the 
rests are following the Episcopate, declaring everywhere that 
they are for the “ three F's,’ fixity, fair rent, and free sale. The 
uprising of the labourers has so emboldened those whom they 
can protect, that an agent, Mr. Walsh, representing Mr. Penn 
Gaskell, a proprietor in Cork, himself a Land Leaguer, has been 
able openly to defy the League,—to tell them face to face that he 
willneverattend another meeting, and to declare that their clients 
are “ schemers,” who calumniate him without cause. Irish- 
men are brave, for all their timidity in the face of social move- 
ments, and Mr. Walsh will find many imitators. The moneyed 
and shopkeeping classes are beginning to find that they are 
threatened also, and to say so so vigorously, that Mr. Parnell 
has been compelled to try and soothe them by one of the most 
extraordinary speeches of his career. At a meeting of the 
“National Land League,” on Saturday, Mr. Ferguson, the 
head of the Glasgow Home-rulers, who, though an ex- 
treme partisan of the agrarian movement, has something of 
Scotch sense, deprecated resistance to shopkeepers’ demands, 
and elicited from Mr. Parnell the following opinion, which he 
declares to have been long meditated :—‘* When a farmer 
bought goods from a trader, he ought to recollect it, and pay 
him, if he possibly could. He thought a farmer must expect 
to have his property sold for the benefit of his creditors, in the 
same way as any other member of the community. Thesame 
remark applied to farms hypothecated to Banks. Jt was ex- 
ceedingly dishonest of farmers who had borrowed money from 
the Banks, and hypothecated their interest tn their holdings as 
security for the loan, to turn round after a while, and try to 
diminish the value of their land. It was injurious to the whole 
community, because it tended to diminish the credit of the 
tenant-farmers, At the same time, he would hope and trust 
the shopkeepers and bankers would, as he believed they were 
doing to a great extent at present, deal leniently with them, 
and recollecting that the value of property was so much de- 
preciated at present, would not foreclose, and force a sale just 
now.” 

This is, in fact, a declaration that the landlord is an 
enemy to human society, and not entitled to any rights at all. 
He and the banker are precisely in the same position. The 
one has advanced his land, and the crop is hypothecated to 
him for his interest ; and the other has advanced his cash, and 
the crop is hypothecated to him for his interest. Yet the one 
Is to get his interest and the other is not, or at least only so 
much of it as, in the face of a written agreement, the borrower 
may choose to pay. No doubt, in the landlord’s case, the 
tenant, under recent legislation, is to some extent a partner, 
and in the banker’s case he is not; but what difference does 
that make? Is the Eighth Commandment suspended as 
regards partners? May joint tenants rob each other with 
impunity ? There never was such a monstrous doctrine, and 
never a more significant one. Mr. Parnell desires, at 
any sacrifice of logic or consistency, to persuade the shop- 
keepers, local bankers, and village usurers—not by any means 
an admirable or philanthropic class—that they have nothing 
tofear. They may even evict in perfect safety. They may 
“exterminate ” the cottiers with his full consent. The land. 
lord who will have his rent or the holding is denounced 
by name, but the usurer who has b:en lending till 
he will have his money or the holding is an excellent or at 
least a respectable person, only to be mildly entreated not to 
foreclose, Of course, we understand the meaning of this per- 
fectly well. Mr. Parnell and h's followers are still deluded by 
areruniscence. They believe the Irish landlords to be still 


rovide n 
incessantly br 


the English garrison. They think as Mr. Dillon, for instance, 
said on Sunday, that if they are prosecuted, the farmers can 
frighten Government by docking the landlords of twenty per 
cent. of their rent. “ Take all the fat boys’ watches,” says Mr. 
Dillon, in effect, ‘and the head master will lock up his cane.” 
But though we understand the blunder, we understand also what 
it reveals, namely, that Mr. Parnell knows that the Catholic 
Church, the Orangemen, the labourers, the money-makers, and 
the shopkeepers of Ireland are all against him, and that his 
“unanimous Ireland” is only a class, no dcubt a most im- 
portant class, of which he does not control the whole. That he 
and his friends perceive this, is clear from their change of tone. 
Mr. Parnell, who has a thousand times promised the peasants 
the fee-simple of their lands, and has rejected fixity of tenure as 
an absurd compromise hardly worth discussion, has now openly 
declared that between the view that the landlord should have 
full compensation, and the view that he owes compensation 
to the tenant for taking rent for so many years, there are many 
halting-places, and that the League has not yet decided at which 
to halt. He wants, in fact, to be able to return to the practicable, 
and glides away from the great things he will do as an agrarian 
agitator to the great things he will do as a pitiless Obstruc- 
tionist in Parliament. He wiil worry every Government re- 
morselessly, until they have agreed to halt at the landing- 
place which he himself, as he avows, has not yet discovered. 
That is coming back within the sphere of legality, the exact 
place in which the friends of coercion say they only wish to 
compel Irishmen to remain. If they will but retreat there of 
themselves, Englishmen will be in this position.—that they will 
have realised how deadly and dangerous is the hate of Trish- 
men for the existing tenure, and will be able, amid a popula- 
tion still free, but, nevertheless, obedient to the law, to devise 
and carry out large plans for the removal of the grievance. 
That is the position sensible men desire, not the position 
of rulers who say there is order because their fellow-country- 
men have been frightened into silence and paralysis. English- 
men have tried that attitude a hundred times, and have always 
abandoned it, with an open confession that they could not be 
eternally balancing themselves on cannon-balls, and a clear 
perception that things were worse after repression than before. 

Those who are in favour of instant coercion, whether by the 
feeble device of a Disarming Act, which will not succeed in 
Ireland, any more than in South Africa, or of a suspension of the 
Habeas Corpus Act, which may succeed, but which involves the 
surrender of one grand object of government, always allege 
that the first duty of every Government is “to make life and 
property secure.” Suppose we admit their apophthegm to be 
true, still, ought not statesmen in repeating it to insert one word, 
and say that Government must make them “ permanently” 
secure? What is the use of securing them for four months, at 
the price of years of agitation, misrule, and scarcely veiled 
rebellion? The duty of policemen is to arrest thieves, but of 
statesmen to put down thieving. We should not, however, accept 
the universally repeated saying, but declare that the first duty 
of Government was to make life and property secure by justi- 
fiable and expedient means. We should not hold it justifiable 
to secure property in a town by blinding all possible burglars, 
or expedient to secure life by means which made of every 
murderer an object of pity and compassion. Statesmen know 
well that to make Jaw hateful is worse for a community than 
to make it over mild, and that almost any evil is more tolerable 
than a popular belief that the rulers punish out of malice, and 
not out of a sense of duty. That is the permanent attendant 
evil of coercion, the belief in Iveland that the very law is an 
instrument of the conquerors, that order is sought for the sake 
of a class and not of the community, and that the public foree 
is used first of all to protect private interests. The day when 
that was true has passed, thank God, but the tradition lingers, 
and is the root and source of the majcrity of evils in the sister- 
country. Just let such of our opponents as are reasonable 
think what Ireland would be if the body of its people regarded 
the Law as English respectables regard it, and its ministers as 


middle-class Londoners regard tlie police. There is nothing 
in Irishmen to make them hate law. On the contrary, 


there are no people in the world more ready to 
resort to it, less inclined to resist the action of the 
community, or more happy when protected by a combina- 
tion such as the social system affords. The Irish are bad 
jurymen, bad witnesses, bad special constables, because they 
have been bred to regard the law as the common enemy, and 
it is that traditionary conviction which every repetition of the 
appeal to coercion deepens in a fresh generation. A county i¢ 





not at peace when it is ruled like a prison, nor can rent be 
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collected in permanence by imprisoning all who publicly preach 
that it is much too heavy. 





THE FRENCH DEMONSTRATION OF SUNDAY LAST. 


HE proceedings of Sunday, in relation to the Religious 
Orders in France, are not easily intelligible to any one 
who attempts to explain them from the point of view of mere 
State policy, and without reference to the very exacting 
necessities of a party which wants the combined support of 
the friends of true liberty and of the enemies of all autho- 
rity. Asa mere matter of policy, it is impossible to conceive 
anything more foolish than these petty acts of treason 
to true liberty,—acts so petty, that while they lash the 
pious Catholics into resentment, and nourish in them the deep 
belief that a Republican Government in France will never 
protect equally all forms of religion, as does the Republican 
Government of the United States, they have no effect at all in 
paralysing or fettering the great power which they wound 
and irritate. Take the miserable spectacle of Sunday last. 
The Barnabites are an order of Italian Roman Catholic 
missionaries, whose aim it is to minister to the wants 
of the Italian poor in Paris, So welcome were they when 
they first came to Paris, twenty-three years ago, that the Muni- 
cipality chose them a site for their mission and chapel ; during 
the whole time of their residence, they say that they have sedu- 
lously avoided politics ; that during the siege of Paris their house 
was the headquarters of an ambulance ; and that even during 
the revolt of the Commune they, as foreigners, were respected by 
the Revolutionary Government of the ouvriers. All this has not 
been sufficient to save them now. Apparently, the fact that they 
were mostly Italians ministering to the poorest of the Italian 
poor, marked them out as safe prey ; and on Sunday the four 
[talian fathers of the Barnabite Order in the Rue Monceau were 
valiantly sent about their business by the French police, while 
the two French fathers were left to wind up the affairs 
of the little community. The Carmelites, who are more 
numerous, were broken up in like manner, in several 
different centres of France. At Passy, Montpelier, Bordeaux, 
Carcassonne, Agen, St. Omer, Bagnéres de Bigorre, Toulouse, 
Lyons, Nice, Pamiers, Montelimart, and Maiche, the Car- 
melites were driven out, while a body of Franciscans was dis- 
persed at Beziers. In many cases, the populace were in pas- 
sionate sympathy with the monks thus dispersed; in one 
or two, they sided as strongly with the Government, and 
sang the “ Marseillaise,” as a sort of war-cry against the feeble 
communities broken-up. But on whichever side the people 
happened to be, they received last Sunday a new lesson in the 
principles of intolerance, and had fresh religious animosities 
sown in their hearts by a Government that calls itself the 
protector of cll forms of liberty alike. Even Quinet, were he 
now living, would confess the infinite imbecility of this pro- 
ceeding. He thought it childish in the friends of Liberty to 
encourage the growth of a Church which was, in his opinion, 
the great foe of liberty,—though it has not been the foe 
but the friend of liberty in Poland, in Ireland, in Switzer- 
land, inthe United States. But what Quinet contemplated must 
have been some measure at least defensible on general princi- 
ples such as a disestablishment of the Roman Catholic Church 
in France, and the placing of all religions on a basis of absolute 
equality and absolute indifference as regarded the State,—a 
perfectly legitimate and intelligible, whether it be or be not a 
wise and prudent, policy. Certainly Quinet never could have 
supposed, had he been living now, that a Republic which has 
gained its way to power against the close alliance of a re- 
actionary Government with an Ultramontane party in the 
Church, and which has enormously strengthened its position 
in every subsequent appeal to the people, would be foolish 
enough and unprincipled enough to use the very weapons the 
employment of which, in the hands of its enemies, it had so 
vehemently condemned, in order to secure furtherits already com- 
manding position,—that it would take a turn at the policy of 
persecuting the weak and proscribing the helpless. Yet this is 
what the generous Government of M. Jules Ferry is actually 
doing,—winning glory by expelling handfuls of foreign 
missionaries, and threatening dispersion to all sorts of 
communities of pious and charitable women. 

Considered in relation to its effect on the condition 
of the French nation, the whole character of this policy 
is simply unintelligible; nor is it made at all less so by 
M. Barthélemy St. Hilaire’s absurd afterthought of justifying 
it as a sort of tax on celibacy, a blow struck by the State in 
favour of married life. If that were its drift, it would not be 











religious celibacy which would be alone aimed at 
bable that both irreligious celibacy and irreligious 
is infinitely more fatal to the objects of marria e 
steady growth of population, than any slleious a 
please, superstitious celibacy. The only explanatio 
resolve of the Republican statesmen in France to enf 
unhappy decrees is our knowledge that a certain ver ti 
and by no means insignificant, portion of the Revublie” 
Left, is not likely to give its support to any party which ron 
not gratify its aggressive feeling towards the Roman Cath lie 
priesthood, and that the Republicans do not think Sena ri 
strong enough to attempt any attack on the position of 
the secular priesthood, which is much more strongly bona 
up with French history than are the monastic Orders 
It is supposed to be necessary to do something to carry the 
Extreme Left of the Republican party with the Moderate 
Left, nor is there anything which seems, on the whole, so little 
dangerous as these assaults on monks and nuns who have little 
of the widely ramified influence of the parochial clergy, andare yet 
recognised as embodying in themselves the essential principles of 
the Roman Catholic faith. And no doubt, for the time, this 
low consideration is not without force. It is very possible that 
this sacrifice to the principle of intolerance may stave off for 
a year or two longer the necessity of fighting M. Clémenceay 
and the French Irreconcilables on more strictly political 
ground, on ground involving questions touching the borders 
of Socialism, and on ground involving questions touching the 
very existence of the Army. For a time, this sacrifice of 
religious liberty to the prepossessions of the fanatical 
enemies of all sacerdotalism may keep the Extreme Left 
in co-operation with the Moderate Left, and so arrest political 
controversies which the Liberal leaders do not think as yet 
ripe for discussion. But however plausible this policy may 
appear, it is certain to sow a crop of evils far more dangerous 
than any it can ward off. In the first place, it delays sine 
die the prospect, which the Pope wisely desired to improve, 
of the Catholic Church assuming a neutral attitude in 
relation to political controversy. It is not possible that 
the secular clergy should desert the cause of those with 
whom, by their own principles, they are closely bound up, 
At all events, it is quite certain that they will not. What 
Archbishop Guibert has said in his protest against the action 
of the Government of France, will be re-echoed by every sincere 
Roman Catholic who reads his words. And even of honest 
Protestants, not a few will be deeply discouraged by this evid- 
ence that they must expect from the Republican rulers whom 
they have taken so much pains to set up, a new beginning 
of the old mischievous and disorganising crusade against the 
national religion. And the prolonged alienation of the Catholic 
Church from a Republican form of Government, together 
with the consequent stimulus that must be given to monarchical 
plots, is by no means the worst result of this bad policy. 
Against that, if it were all, the Republic might easily hold its 
own. The worst of this policy is that it will stimulate fanati- 
cism both in religion and in irreligion,—that it will sting the 
Catholics into crusades against republican infidelity, and the 
atheists into still more furious raids upon the priesthood. [If all 
the monastic Orders are dispersed to-morrow to the four corners 
of Europe, the exigency which carried these decrees will im- 
mediately reappear. There will be M. Clémenceau, with his 
Montmartre friends, ready to cry out that the Government is still 
tho friend of priests and armies, of unjust Courts of Justice, and 
of plundering capitilists who sacrifice labour to wealth; and 
then something more must be done to keep their mouths shut, 
and in all probability a new mode of attack on the Church must 
be discovered, for the sake of uniting all sections of the Left. 
Indeed this need for finding victims to sate for a time the ven- 
geance of the Reds, promises no proximate end. Something less 
safe, and more irritating, will be demanded at every fresh step, 
till at last there seems nothing that will be left except an open 
attack not merely on the Established Church, but on the Catho- 
lic religion—ultimately, it may be, religion of every kind—m 
France. And so soon as such an end as that comes in view, 
all true friends of liberty will be bound to desert the eause 
which will then have rendered religious liberty impossible. 
We say this is the only logical ending of such concessions. 
But we are very far indeed from believing that it will be the 
real end. Sooner or later, the Republicans must come to their 
senses, and bethink themselves that if they would not fall into 
the errors and crimes of the great Revolution, they have no 
choice at all but to hold fast by the principle of 1 
ligious liberty, and apply it equally on all sides,—to believer 
and unbeliever, to Protestant and Catholic, alike. If they 
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to withdraw the support of the State from all religions 
d to leave all alike—protected equally in their worship 
tothe support of voluntary contributions, that is an intelligible 
and honourable policy compared with the one at which they 
are now fitfully nibbling. But they cannot, for very shame 
continue to call themselves the friends of liberty of thought, 
speech, and association, and then define their meaning as 
extending only to such thought, speech, and association as 
Jease the partisans of the Extreme Left. The very idea of a 
Republic is degraded by such gross partiality as that. 


choose 
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THE CONDITION OF THE NATIVE ARMY. 


T jg useless to write any more about Candahar just now. 
I The Government has evidently decided to risk the dangers 
involved in retaining the province for the winter, and as the 
Opposition approve that course, effective resistance is impos- 
sible. When Parliament meets, some satisfactory reason may 
be offered for a decision which remains, for the present, almost 
unintelligible. The letter from Simla published in the Z%mes 
of Thursday contains, we presume, the official explanation, and 
it amounts to this :—Abdurrahman Khan, the new Ameer, has 
not yet shown himself strong enough to be trusted with Can- 
dahar, and the British will, therefore, remain there in military 
occupation for another six months. As Abdurrahman will 
meyer be strong while he is suspected by the Afghans of friend- 
liness to the British, and is avowedly allowing them to retain 
the richest Afghan province, this is no argument at all, but 
merely a statement that Government chooses, for reasons un- 
explained, to wait events a little longer, before it replaces 
itself in the only position in which it can be either safe or 
strong. It is useless to discuss the decision further, though we 
regret it this week more deeply than ever, not only because we 
deprecate financial waste and anticipate another Afghan cam- 
paign, but because we perceive that the great Sepoy question 
is becoming more urgent than ever, and that the reform which 
has become peremptory will be delayed by the occupation of 
Candahar. 

For the past three years at least the condition of the three 
Sepoy Armies has given the Government of India great anxiety. 
They are compelled, by the exigencies of climate and finance 
to maintain bodies of auxiliaries, numbering in the aggregate 
120,000 men, who are scattered all over India, who are con- 
stantly needed for all kinds of soldiers’ work, including 
foreign service, and who, it is admitted on all hands, are 
not in a satisfactory condition, They obey orders, they 
do occasionally noble service, as with General Roberts, but 
they are, nevertheless, known to require as bodies what is 
called “reorganisation.” In Bengal, the first difficulty is 
that recruits are almost unprocurable. The value of money 
has fallen till the pay, once very high, no longer tempts the 
fighting classes ; the service beyond the frontier is detested 
beyond measure or reason ; and there is, owing, it is alleged, 
to the method of officering the regiments, a certain decay 
of confidence between officers and men. The officers are 
shifted so rapidly, that the home-like feeling of the regi- 
ments is destroyed, and nothing is left to secure willing 
obedience except exceptional ability—always a poor support 
in very large organisations—and military law. The com- 
plaints on this score may be exaggerated, and we have no 
intention of entering on a controversy fit only for experienced 
soldiers, but the result is admitted on all hands. Recruits 
will not serve without bounty ; even with bounty they do not 
come forward in sufficient numbers; and the value of the 
regiments depends too much on individual officers and fluc- 
tuating circumstance. There are admirable corps in the 
Bengal Army, regiments as good as the Europeans, but 
the system does not enable Government to treat every 
regiment as efficient for every work. The Government, 
In fact, instead of possessing an Army, has a large number of 
regiments, seldom or never full, among which it may pick 
and choose a few on which it can rely for hearty and effective 
peartenve in the field. That condition of affairs, which 
eprives the Bengal Army of half its force, is admitted even 
officially, is distinctly bad, and requires immediate reform. It 
Psa be reformed, because the Government, while it keeps 
andahar, must use up its picked regiments on the frontier, 
oo _- out any new system of officering, and is most re- 

0 sanction the large indispensable increase in the pay 

of the rank and file. 
an — ys Bombay Armies the difficulty is some- 
tin ica Te po toa that, apart from any ques- 
e cering, the men in those armies are 





inferior to the Sepoys of Bengal. It is not, as we believe, 
certain that this assertion is true. The Madras regiments, 
though organised on a strangely clumsy system, and there- 
fore comparatively immobile, have always done their 
duty; and the Bombay regiments are full of Oude 
Sepoys and Rajpoots, and behaved strikingly well on 
the last occasion on which they had much to do,—the 
great Mutiny of 1857. They kept their faith, they marched 
across India, and they were never defeated. Nevertheless, it 
is quite certain that competent Generals of repute hold the 
Madras Army to be an excellent local militia, but no more; 
and the Bombay Army to have become within the past twenty 
years sadly deteriorated. Indeed, the Government of India 
have admitted the last proposition, in a most unexpected 
and even alarming way. According to the telegrams re- 
ceived this week, they have withdrawn all Bombay troops 
from the front in Candahar, and superseded them by troops 
from Bengal, the reason assigned on all sides being that 
the Bombay men are, for some reason, unable to face the 
Afghans, while the Bengal men are able. The order is 
probably based on full knowledge, and is primd facie justi- 
fied by the failure of General Burrows’s force to win at 
Maiwand, and of General Phayre’s force to advance in time 
to his relief; but in issuing it, the Government have made 
reorganisation an immediate necessity. If the Bombay 
troops are reasonably efficient, officers and men alike have 
received a stigma which will break their hearts; and if they 
are not efficient, one which will destroy the last relics of pro- 
fessional pride. Soldiers without honour, whether Sepoys 
or Europeans, are valueless, and for regiments to be 
told that they are unsuited for the front is to take 
away from them their motive power. We cannot, of course, 
vouch for the accuracy of special correspondents ; but if their 
statements are correct, the Army of Bombay ought to be 
instantly reorganised, or fused with that of Madras, in a com- 
pletely reconstructed Army of Southern India. No army, and 
least of all an army officered by aliens, and not imbued with 
national feeling, can survive the kind of treatment to which 
this one has been subjected, by the public and by the Supreme 
Government of India. The treatment may be justified or 
otherwise—we are carefully avoiding that point—but it is an 
inevitable corollary of it that reorganisation should commence 
at once. “Yet how is it to commence at once, with a war 
beyond the frontier lingering on, with the Government still 
preoccupied by foreign policy, and the Treasury still exhausted 
by a steady drain for the support not only of the army in 
Candahar—an army of at least 10,000 men—but of the 
larger army which must be held together to support it 
against contingencies? It is nearly impossible, more especially 
as any fresh reorganisation must be so arranged that old 
officers may be pensioned at once, and not allowed to hang on, 
as they were by the former scheme, till field-officers, literally 
in scores, are doing dispiritedly the work of captains, and so 
blocking the road that subalterns are almost unprocurable. 
And yet, can we conceive a position more unhappy than 
that of the Government of Bombay, obliged to hold large 
and scattered territories, which touch on the north on Afghani- 
stan, on the east on the Mahratta States, and on the south 
on the Nizam’s Dominion, with an army said almost officially 
to be in bad condition, certainly dispirited by recent failure, 
and this week ordered away from the front to make way for 
better soldiers? There is in such a condition of affairs every 
element of a great catastrophe. 

We are not contending in any way for any particular 
method of reform. Our own belief is that there should 
be one Southern Army, that its cavalry should be en- 
tirely native, officers and men, and that its infantry 
should have the old, full complement of European officers, 
—twenty-two per regiment, who should not be eligible for any 
work outside cantonments, but make their regiments their 
homes ; but that is the one unpopular opinion for which it is 
useless to contend. The system is costly, imposes a dull life 
of duty upon officers, and is supposed to have produced the 
Mutiny, though it was so far from doing it, that when the 
Sepoys revolted they adhered to the organisation, as the one 
that suited them best. It will not be adopted, and our 
object is not to press that or any other scheme, but to urge 
the British public to demand that any scheme accepted by the 
authorities shall be put in force at once. There is no oflicial re- 
sistance to overcome. The Indian Government is perfectly aware 
of the defects existing, as aware as it was in 186, has ordered 
and completed all inquiries, and has a dozen fully elaborated 
schemes before it, and only delays action till it has a little 
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more leisure, more money, and more opportunity. It wants, 
in fact, to be done with Afghanistan, before it commences 
another most laborious and irksome and costly task. That 
looks sensible, and if India were England, or if we could be 
assured of peace, it would be sensible; but it involves, as 
affairs stand, very grave msk. You cannot wet spilled powder 
too rapidly, and there is spilled powder lying about just now 
everywhere in India. In a few weeks, say, at latest by the 
end of the cold weather, the Government of India will be 
stronger in capacity on the military side than it has been since 
Lord Clyde left it; and it ought to be empowered and en- 
joined to settle the question of the Native Army, without 
wasting more years in correspondence or inquiry. It knows 
what it wants well enough, namely, one hundred strong Native 
regiments of infantry, and twenty of cavalry, so paid that 
recruits will never be wanting, so disciplined that hesitation 
to obey shall be unknown, and so provided that they can move 
at fifteen miles a day without previous preparation. It is 
absurd to say that in a continent of soldiers, where a fighting 
man still thinks 3s. 6d. a week endurable pay, and feeds himself 
on it, and where Native armies march thirty miles a day, such 
an ideal can be difficult, far less impossible, of attainment. 





LORD JUSTICE THESIGER. 


: death of the oldest of the Judges has been followed 
with startling rapidity by the death of the youngest. 
It is barely a month since we attempted an estimate of the 
late Sir Fitzroy Kelly, and now the premature termination of 
what promised to be a long and useful life, invites us to per- 
form the same task for the son of his successful rival. No 
two careers could well have been more dissimilar. Both the 
deceased Judges gained distinguished success at the Bar, and 
reached the Bench; but when that has been said, almost 
their only feature of resemblance has been stated. In all 
other respects, the disparity between them was even more 
striking than the distance of forty years which separated them 
in point of age. The one fought his way inch by inch, en- 
dured through long years the bitterness of hope deferred, and 
only obtained promotion at a time of life when most men 
would have ceased to desire it. The other had his path 
smoothed before him by fortune, hardly encountered an 
obstacle or a difficulty, and had received one of the great 
prizes of the profession when the most gifted and industrious 
of his contemporaries were just beginning to come to the 
front. The ruinous election contests and the uncongenial 
Parliamentary drudgery by which Sir Fitzroy Kelly won from 
his party a tardy recognition of his claims were quite un- 
necessary to Mr. Thesiger. the son of one Chancellor and the 
protégé of another. To compare the way in which they dis- 
charged their judicial duties would be invidious and unfair. 
The one was battling throughout with the growing infirmities 
of age; the other was in the full prime of powers at once 
fresh and mature. Both weve students of manner, and punc- 
tilious in their observance of the etiquette by which the 
dignity of Courts of justice is maintained. But even here 
there was a marked difference between the stately and rather 
eumbrous politeness of the Lord Chief Baron, and the quiet, 
business-like courtesy of the Lord Justice. But we need not 
pursue the contrast further. Both alike died in harness, the 
one full of years, the other on the threshold of middle life, 
having done good service to the public, and earned the grati- 
tude of their country. 

If Lord Justice Thesiger may be called the favourite of 
fortune, he certainly never abused her kindness. Few men 
have worked harder or more conscientiously in the profession, 
which he entered under the most promising auspices. He 
himself said that from the time he was called to the Bar, he 
never knew what it was to be without a brief. He knew 
nothing of the weariness of long waiting which has 
paralysed for life the powers of many gifted men, 
and with which even our most successful advocates usually 
commence their professional course. But he never suc- 
eumbed to the demoralising tendency of rapid success. 
He was a conspicuous exception to the rule that men who 
begin by being busy practitioners generally end by becoming 
bad lawyers. Patient in acquiring and exact in stating the 
facts of the cases in which he was engaged, he always exhi- 
bited a complete mastery of the law relating to them, which 
could only have been obtained by one who had so little unem- 
ployed leisure, at the cost of much wearying labour. From 
some of the temptations to dispense with legal knowledge 
which beset a prosperous forensic career, it must be admitted 





that he was free. He had not in him the making of an Orato; 
His style of speaking was lucid and dignified, but he had neith,. 
the humour nor the imagination which are essential to a ne 
advocate. He had the good-sense to recognise the limitation ler 
powers in this direction, and his sober but persuasive rhet his 
never aimed at unattainable flights of fancy, or tials 2 
would-be eloquence. Hence, his name is associated with ' of 
if any, of the causes célébres which create a nine days’ onmeitin’ 
and make the skilful cross-examiner and the successful vale 
winner the heroes of the populace. But his practice, tho “ 
not showy, was of a substantial and lucrative hind pa 
became increasingly so after he took silk, at the early a apr 
thirty-four. He is believed to have made as much as £14009 
in a single year—a very large sum in these days Wat 
business is so much divided, and the Common-Law te at 
which he practised, is so well off for able men. But with all 
his success, the work of advocacy was not altogether congenial 
to him; and, as he had no ambition for political life, he no 
doubt looked forward with eagerness to the comparative 
serenity of the Bench. 

The so-called “ scandal” of Mr. Thesiger’s appointment to 
a seat in the Court of Appeal is still fresh in the public re. 
collection. At such a moment as this, it would not be be. 
coming to reopen the controversy which raged bitterly at the 
time. But that controversy had one feature which may be 
recalled with satisfaction by all who took part in it. No com. 
petent critic of Lord Cairns’ exercise of his right of patronage 
took exception to the selection of Mr. Thesiger on the ground 
of his personal unfitness for the post. The appointment was 
attacked not because Mr. Thesiger’s capacity was questioned, 
but in the interests of the eminent Judges whose claims 
seemed to have been slightingly passed over, and be. 
cause the precedent was deemed to be a bad one for 
the future. Some objections were, doubtless, raised on the 
score of the youth of the new Lord Justice, who was nearly 
twenty years younger than the youngest of his colleagues, 
But the general opinion was that this, so far as it went, was a 
decided recommendation, and much was said of the probable 
value to the new Judge and the public of the long judicial 
experience which he seemed destined to acquire. Frustrated 
hopes are always bitter memories, but in this case it is con- 
soling to reflect that the expectations which were formed 
had more than justified themselves before they were finally 
disappointed. Lord Justice Thesiger long ago vindicated 
his claims to the promotion which he gained so suddenly, 
It is no idle flattery to say of the present Court of Appeal 
that it is in an exceptional degree what lawyers call “a 
strong Court.” To become a member of it and share its 
duties without previous judicial experience of any kind, 
would be a severe test of any man’s capabilities. Lord 
Justice Thesiger was found from the first to be on a level 
with his colleagues, and in course of time his opinion came 
to be recognised as inferior to none in soundness and learn- 
ing. Though bred to the Common Law, he had thoroughly 
familiarised himself with the rules of Equity, and he gave 
equal satisfaction whether he sat at Westminster or Lincolu’s 
Inn. He was, probably, not a man of brilliant powers, nor, so 
far as outsiders could discern, of very varied interests ; but he 
had certain qualities which go far to make a great Judge, and 
some of which are more useful on the Bench than at the 
Bar. He hada most judicial temper of mind, and neither 
impatience nor vanity was ever known to disturb the even 
balance of his judgment. He seemed to have no tempta- 
tion to the irritability and the love of display which give 
birth in some Courts to perpetual interruptions and un- 
dignified pleasantries. His learning, while never ostenta- 
tiously exhibited, was wide and exact. He apprehended 
facts rapidly, and was very acute in perceiving their rela- 
tive bearings. His powers of expression were considerable, 
and though his style was apt to be diffuse, his judgments 
were never obscure, and rarely failed to be exhaustive. His 
courtesy was unvarying, and notwithstanding his youth and 
the circumstances of his appointment, he very speedily ac- 
quired, and retained till his death, the unreserved respect and 
confidence of the Bar. 

This is not the place to dwell on his private character. It 
is enough to say that he lived and died without fear and with- 
out reproach. His chivalrous defence of his brother, Lord Chelms- 
ford, after the disaster of Isandlana, will be remembered by every 
one. To say that his loss is irreparable would be an exaggeration, 
but it will not be easy to replace him by a fit successor. Even 
to those who knew him only by repute, the sudden eclipse 1 
its full meridian of an unclouded career cannot but lend 
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athetic interest to the story of his life. To the great profes- 
at which had learned to esteem and honour him, his name 
will always recall the memory of an accomplished lawyer, an 
upright advocate, and an exemplary Judge. And those whom 
his untimely death has robbed of a friend and kinsman, 
may find some solace in the thought that the short space 
allotted to him was well filled, that his reputation will live 


and grow, and that his works follow him. 





MODERATE AND IMMODERATE CONSERVATISM. 


T is, perhaps, an illusion for a Liberal to think that if only 
I he were a Conservative, he could present the Conserva- 
tive case in a very much more plausible and reasonable form 
than actual Conservatives manage to give it. But it is, at 
any rate, an illusion for which there is a good deal to say. 
Nothing is more striking, when one reads the accounts of 
Conservative speeches and meetings, than the extraordinary 
contrast between the professions of moderation with which the 
orators generally begin, and the virulent scolding at everything 
without exception done by the Liberal Government with which 
they usually end. This is not the way to appeal to true Con- 
servative feeling. It is not the way of the late Sir Robert Peel. 
It is not even the way of Sir Stafford Northcote when he is 
left to himself, and forgets for a moment those noisy and 
exacting followers by whom he is spurred on. A true Con- 
servative party would have a great chance at the present 
moment of assuming a very formidable political position. But 
then it could gain that position only by displaying on 
every occasion the utmost sobriety of judgment, by cordial 
recognition of all that is truly Conservative in the policy of 
their successors, and by raising the note of warning only where 
Liberal administration or legislation involves obvious and 
certain risks for the sake of doubtful and uncertain gains. 
The actual Conservatives ignore all these conditions. For 
instance, at Gainsborough, on Wednesday, Mr. Winn and 
Mr. Chaplin,—we do not include Mr. Stanhope, who really, 
so far as his reticence goes, approaches the standard at which 
we are aiming, though he would do better if he had, what he has 
not, the courage to give a Liberal Government the credit 
for anything really Conservative that they have done,—both 
attacked the Government bitterly for their thoroughly Con- 
servative concessions to the tenant-farmers, for restoring a 
surplus on the Budget when Sir S. Northcote had nothing 
for us but deficits, and for their zeal in enforcing the 
Treaty of Berlin, which it was Lord Beaconsfield’s great 
boast that he had negotiated. This is ignorant folly, 
and not true Conservatism. It is the result of that party 
malice which they are always charging on the Liberals. 
To our minds, a genuine Conservative, speaking at such a 
meeting as that in North Lincolnshire on Wednesday, would 
take a very different tone indeed,—the tone as regards positive 
criticism taken by Mr. Stanhope, but that tone fortified by 
such generous admissions as they could not merely well afford, 
but which they would find it most advantageous to themselves, 
to make. We have no objection, in the interests of the mutual 
respect which the two parties ought to feel for each other, 
to give the Conservatives a hint, though we are very sure 
that they will not be grateful for it. If we can interpret at 
all the mind of the true Conservative party of this country,— 
the party that profoundly distrusts Liberalism, but quite as 
profoundly distrusts Tory democracy,—this is something like 
what they would now like to hear their leaders saying :— 

“Tn the East, it is at least satisfactory to find that Mr. 
Gladstone is so much impressed with the good features of the 
great compact of Berlin, that he is exerting even perhaps more 
Pressure than it is strictly prudent for such a country as 
ours to exert, to get it carried out to the letter. We, as 
onservatives, entirely approve his end. We have always said, 
as Sir Henry Drummond Wolff has told all Europe, that if 
Turkey is to continue to exist, the whole system of her 
administration in Europe must be changed; she would do 
well to make her peace with her neighbours ; she must at once 
fulfil her engagements to Montenegro, and her half-promises, or 
at least her acquiescence in the promises of Europe, to Greece : 
and she must set her own house in order, by adopting the con- 
stitution of Roumelia in Macedonia, and by giving the 
menians some real self-government. All this we quite 
admit. We heartily approve of Mr. Gladstone’s end, though we 
weet some alarm at the risk of war which he appears to 
a to run to obtain that end. In this matter, how- 
7 T; the result may justify him. If he succeeds, we will be 
° parties to depriving him of his just praise. But we must 





tell him that he is risking more than we should have liked 
to risk for any end of this kind, however great. If Turkey 
succeeds in defying Europe, England will be humiliated, and 
humiliated in vain. If Turkey does not succeed, but resists 
sufficiently to rekindle the war, England will be drawn into 
what may be one of the greatest struggles of modern times. 
Conservatives cannot but ask themselves whether we ought 
to run such risks as these for ends in which our national 
interest is so very moderate. But if Mr. Gladstone and Lord 
Granville succeed in gaining these ends without war, Mr. 
Gladstone and Lord Granville should certainly have the praise 
of a difficult and most delicate task skilfully accomplished. 
It is very pleasant for Conservatives to be able to say a word 
of hearty praise for a Government in which it is impossible to 
ignore a certain almost rash spirit of adventure. But no 
one can deny that the English tenant-farmer at least has 
gained two great boons from this Government which all 
true Conservatives would have welcomed eagerly from 
Lord Beaconsfield and Sir Stafford Northcote, in the 
reform of the Game-laws and the repeal of the Malt- 
tax. We cannot say that the reform of the Game-laws is 
altogether to our taste. Still, when a Conservative of such 
experience and fairness of mind as Mr. Pell accepts it, and 
confesses that he sees no better equivalent, a sound Conserva- 
tive has little choice but to follow him, and acquiesce in any 
reasonable settlement of an admitted grievance. But it is in 
relation to Ireland that the dangers of a Liberal Government 
seem to us most serious and most obvious. We are quite wil- 
ling to admit that Ireland is the rock on which every Govern- 
ment in succession is apt to split. We cannot think it was 
quite wise of the last Government to let the Coercion Act 
expire, without any provision for its even partial renewal. But 
we do not at all doubt that had that Government continued 
in office, and had the present land agitation grown under the 
Tories as it has grown under the Liberals, Parliament would 
have been asked to give to a moderate precautionary measure 
the time which it wasted so lavishly on Mr. Forster's dan- 
gerous stimulant to that agitation. And in any case, Par- 
liament would have been summoned before now to con- 
fer on the Government the power of arresting dangerous 
men without reason assigned,—a power it would have been 
very seldom necessary to use. We look with real alarm on 
the sympathy which the Liberal Government seem to feel 
with the wildest and most dangerous land legislation, and the 
disposition they show to connive at the spread of assassination, 
rather than stop the mouths of these fanatics. Even 
admitting that a great land reform might pacify Ireland, 
which we cannot admit, prudent men should consider the 
results on England and Scotland. Would pacifying legisla- 
tion for Ireland, in the sense of the small tenant-farmers’ 
hopes, be possible without stirring up the most restless desires 
in the tenant-farmers of Great Britain? If it is impossible, 
as we know, to give Parliamentary Government to Great 
Britain, without giving it also to Ireland, will it be possible to 
give fixity of tenure to the Irish farmers, or to introduce any 
revolution of that kind in Ireland, without extending it also to 
Great Britain? Homogeneity is the one condition of such a 
Parliamentary Government as ours, and a pradent Govern- 
ment should not even concede a boon to one part of the 
United Kingdom which it would desire to refuse to the rest. 
No Conservative mind which shrinks from rash experimental 
change, can watch the caution of the present Irish Govern- 
ment in keeping the peace, and its rashness in stimulating 
experimental change, without serious dread. We must re- 
quire of that Government, when Parliament meets, the fullest 
explanations of what it has thought fit to omit, as well as of 
the policy,—we fear both dangerous in principle, and likely to 
be rejected by the people of Ireland because it is not dangerous 
enough,—which it is proposed to recommend to her Majesty 
for the legislation of the future.” 

We need hardly say that with such a speech as this we 
should not in the least concur, and should have much to say 
in reply to it. But we do maintain that a speech conceived on 
lines of that kind would produce far more effect on the genuine 
Conservatives of England,—the men who distrust change and 
disapprove hazard, but are quite ready to hold fast by all the 
changes which have proved themselves to be wise and moderate, 
—than such speeches as Mr. Winn and Mr. Chaplin offer to them, 
without apparently any suspicion that their audiences are per- 
plexed and alarmed by hearing such wild invectives from those 
who seem to be pillars of the party that tries to held firmly 
by everything that is good in the past. 
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THE IDOL OF THE POSITIVISTS. 
NOME of the Positivists are able men,—Mr. Frederic 
Harrison is in many respects a man of genius,—but 
certainly of all men who have proclaimed to the world that of 
which the world at once acknowledges the truth, namely, the 
great need that men now have for a religion, and a religion they 
can utterly believe, the Positivists are the most wonderfully credu- 
lous of their power to satisfy that need. Here, in the Nineteenth 
Century for October, is Mr. Frederic Harrison passing the most 
eloquent, and often the most powerful, criticisms on the various 
phases of modern creed or no-creed, and then ending his criticism 
with the enunciation of the Gospel that what the human heart cries 
out for is “a new synthesis,” a “ human synthesis ” to explain 
“ whatever belongs to man, and from man’s point of view.”” Even 
the Ephesians of the first century, who continued for the space 
of two hours to cry out, “ Great is Diana of the Ephesians!” 
might pity us, if they could know that the result of more than 
eighteen hundred years of moral evolution had been to render 
it quite feasible for one of the most effective writers of his 
time, after demonstrating the void in the religious cravings 
of that time, to propose seriously to fill that void by 
a new “human synthesis.” And it is not as if Mr. 
Harrison were a mere critic. Nothing can be finer than 
his invective against the “toy humanism” of the day, as 
he finely calls it, “with its unmanly whinings, and feminine 
eagerness about the very fringes of human life, the furniture 
of our rooms, or the cut of our clothes.” Nor, again, can any- 
thing be more manly than Mr. Harrison’s description of what 
a real Theism must be, to be worth anything at all. “ Let no 
man imagine,” he says, “that to have a definition of God like 
‘the Eternal, not ourselves, that makes for righteousness,’ is 
to have a religion.” ‘To have a religion resting on the belief 
in God, you must have a deep sense of the reality of his being, 
an inward consciousness that you can understand his will, 
‘and can rest in peace and love upon his heart.” No doubt 
it is. Mr. Harrison could not express that truth with 
greater vigour. But then he declares it impossible for 
true and wide-minded men to have such a religion, and so 
he proposes in its place a religion not resting on the belief 
in God at all, but on something very different,—the belief 
inman. And he hopes to get such a religion out of a well-con- 
sidered “synthesis” of all such elements in the various reli- 
gions of the ages as do not involve any belief in God. And yet, 
this “synthesis” of all those elements in religion which do not 
involve belief in God at all, is to produce all the best results of 
the elements in those religions which were really religious, which 
really did rest on the fear and hope and love of a divine Being. 
This synthesis is, Mr. Harrison tells us, todoaway with the anarchy 
which, on his view, “ Protestantism” has introduced into the 
relations of the sexes,—to control the disorderly raptures of im- 
pulsive humanism exulting in its new sense of liberty from divine 
control,—and to reduce to obedience the rampant ignorance of 
the rising democracies. The very critic who is so merciless in 
exposing the emptiness of the new culture, who remarks with 
the most effective sarcasm that “to speak of leaving human life 
to Freedom, or to Science, or to Progress, is to speak of leaving 
human life to itself,” goes on to say that his hope is in a new 
system, a new “synthesis” of the teaching of the past which may 
still succeed, though “all the religions, philosophies, systems, 
such as in two thousand years man has attempted, have all (as 
we acknowledge) failed.” For our own parts, we fully acknow- 
ledge that no mere “ system ”’ ever yet succeeded appreciably in 
even modifying materially the life of man; perhaps the Stoic 
* system ’’ was the least of a complete failure of any Western 
system we could name. But we wholly deny that all religions 
have failed. On the contrary, most religions that have been 
really believed have moulded the people that believed them more 
or less into the likeness of their own ideal. No one can say 
that the Jewish faith did not produce the most marvel- 
lous results on the history of the Jewish race, though 
not, in the end, such a result as Moses would have approved. No 
one can say that the various forms of the Christian faith have 
not moulded the lives of millions into shapes more or less near 
to the Christian ideal held before them. And probably the 
same may be said with equal truth of some of the religions of 
the East. The difference between a religion and “a system”’ is 
that the one is the source of living affections, good or bad, and 
is efficient in proportion as it is the source of living affections ; 
while the other is a “theory,” “a synthesis,” as Mr. Harrison 
prefers to call it, of the results of experience, and, hke all 





syntheses of the results of experience, does not in the least 
affect a man who prefers to make his own experience 
for himself, and not to fashion it on the supposed results 
of the experience of his fathers, as doubtfully interpreted b 

the Solomons who, having done as they listed when they an 
young, amused themselves with “ syntheses ” for the benefit of 
others when they were old. What Mr. Harrison serious] 

expects is this,—that by picking out for his ovaibiad 
of all former religions just those elements which, being 
abstract and impersonal and independent of faith in God 
have exerted very little influence on human life, if they have 
exerted any at all, he shall be able to create a new “ system,” 
vivid with all the practical authority which even the mait 
potent and impressive of those religions lacked. Was ever 
a dream more extravagantly hopeless than this? Does not 
every man who indulges such hopes write himself down at once 
as one “that catcheth at a shadow, and followeth after the 
wind ?” 

When we listen more in detail to Mr. Harrison's anticipa. 
tions, our wonder grows. Here is his own and his master’s 
notion of the mode of reaching the “ synthesis ”’ from which he 
expects so much :— 

“We frankly and consistently accept all the great teachers of 
mankind,—Theist, Polytheist, Fetichist, or Atheist. We put our 
whole religious edifice on one uniform basis of history and philosophy, 
in the entire range of each. We adopt the great heathen, as well ag 
the best Christian moralists ; we accept not only the Bible and David 
and Paul, but Aristotle and Antoninus, Mahommed and Confucing, 
Hume and Diderot. We do not narrow down our view of the great Past, 
nor of the great spiritual and religious movements of the Past, to the 
theological eras alone. We take the whole of man, the eutire range of 
history, all the great spirits and great brains of the race, all sides 
of life, the humour, the fancy, the practical skill of man, his power 
of thought and his genius for command, quite as much as his emotion 
of veneration and devotion. We do not make a saint of St. Peter 
and St. Jude, and leave out Shakespeare, Cervantes, Moliére, and 
Mozart; no, nor Aristotle and Cesar, Gutenburg and Watt, 
Descartes and Bichat. We take man as he is and history as we find 
it, and we seek to interpret the whole on one uniform scientific 
method, as converging towards one great result of human progress.” 
St. Paul and Diderot, King David and David Hume, in the same 
“synthesis!”’ That is very like making a “synthesis” of thegiraffe 
and the panther which clings to it and tears its life out as the 
creature flies, and then boasting that both contribute to the idea of 
progress, the giraffe by running, and the panther by inflicting the 
cruel pangs which spur it on. But seriously, if the object of the 
Positive Philosophy be, by multiplying its illustrations of the 
various forms—evil and good—of human energy, to magnify 
the conception of man, and to puff up humanity on the ground 
of man’s blossoming into so many different shapes, and hues, and 
aromas, whether fair or foul, we can well understand it, though 
we should never have dreamed that this was a synthesis 
meant to guide men in their practical life, and to put the 
curb on humanism and its destructive eccentricities. But this 
is just what we know that Positivism does desire to do. It 
does not think all forms of human energy equally good. It 
does not, for instance, glorify Protestantism simply as a form 
of spiritual energy, but on the contrary, finds very much in it 
—and still more, we suppose, in such spirits of pure m- 
tellectual and moral negation as David Hume and Diderot 
—to reject and condemn. This being so, it is obvious that 
the principle on which the great synthesis of Positivism 
is obtained is a principle which selects and omits, which only 
takes the progressive side of each of its manifold heroes, and 
detects in each probably more or less of a regressive side. Well, 
then, what it proposes is this, to say to a distracted world,— 
“We have no knowledge of any being higher than man; we 
have no knowledge of any life higher than man’s earthly life; and 
if there be any such, it is undiscernible by us. But only come to 
us, and we will tell you, concerning all men of whose lives we can 
find sufficient trace, what it was in which they advanced their 
age, and what it was iv which they disgraced it. We will 
teach you to revere the good in them, and to ignore the evil; and 
by teaching you this, we will teach you how to recognise what 
is evil and what is good in yourselves.” That, if it means 
anything at all, is the modest pretension of this great 
synthesis, and it is built upon a fanciful key to the philosophy 
of history, of which hardly anybody, not a Comtist, has ever 
thought well. Aud yet this pretentious philosophy of history3s 
to supply the place of the old creeds to those who believe that 
the old creeds bring us light from above, and are the links be- 
tween that which we now are, and that which, when in fuller 
sympathy with higher beings, we one day may be. The Post- 
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- iets would do better to confess plainly that what they are 
pence to do is to find plausible apologies for the religions 
a " = - aw ve 1 7 oO + oe 
of the past, and a sort of second-best equiv alent for a religion 

f the future ; but then nobody would think it worth 
0 i 4 % : ; . 
while to listen to them. W ithout a Being above man, and 

solved to lend to man a helping hand in becoming like him- 
waif there is, and can be, no such thing as religion. Even 
Hegel’s philosophy of history would be more likely to 

i an impression on the world, than Comte’s new 
i Synthesis ” of the history of humanity; and yet Hegel's 
philosophy of history probably never changed one man’s heart 
or life. A “new synthesis !” say, rather, a new fiddlestick. 
It is strange to find a thinker like Mr. Frederic Harri- 
gon, of something like genius, seriously believing, and even 
erying aloud, that the music of the world is to be transfigured 
for ever, because a worthy person, tolerably well known amongst 
educated musicians, but nowhere else, has invented a new 
fiddlestick, by the sedulous use of which everybody may hence- 
forth, if he pleases, play in tune. 





OVER-EATING. 

HE world does not advance, morally, very fast, but one of 
the Seven Deadly Sins has, nevertheless, become so in- 
frequent, that men are a little puzzled to know what it precisely 
meant. Gluttons are so rare in Western Europe, that divines 
are sometimes perplexed to understand the rank in the scale of 
sin which old theologians, and especially the early Christian 
writers, assigned to gluttony, and are inclined to explain the word 
as covering any kind of inordinate interest in eating, or expendi- 
ture of energy upon it. It is very probable that the condemna- 
tion of gluttony did cover gourmandise—which may be carried 
to the point of distinct viciousness, the duties of life being 
postponed or sacrificed in the pursuit of a sensual enjoyment 
of a very inferior kind—and that the belief in the value of con- 
trolled asceticism, which cin never be quite wanting to 
Christian philosophers, did something to influence their strong 
language ; but we suspect there was more than this,—that actual 
gluttony, in the ordinary sense, was once a common vice, and a 
much more injurious one than the West, which is intemperate 
as to alcohol, but temperate as to meat, is inclined to believe. 
The testimony of theologians, of historians, and of an immov- 
able tradition, embodied in most, if not all, Nuropean languages, 
proves that among our remote though civilised ancestors, it was 
acommon thing for men to cultivate the appetite for quantities 
of food till it became diseased, and that they gorged them- 
selves with it habitually, till they became almost as in- 
capable of the business and duties of life as drunkards 
now do. They sought quantity, they ate for eating’s sake until 
they could eat no more, and when they ceased, were as in- 
capable as many animals after a similar indulgence. (It is a 
popular mistake to suppose that only pigs are gluttons. Horses 
and cattle will kill themselves with certain kinds of food, and 
so will individual dogs, while all the wild carnivores are liable 
at times to eat themselves into temporary imbecility.) They 
could not work, they could not converse, and they could not 
think, They were full to bursting, and repeated the feeding 
until their lives became one long debauch, and their faculties 
died away as completely as if they had been drunkards, though, 
of course, the remedy, protracted fasting, was easier to apply. 
Many of the Roman nobles were gluttons as well as gourmands ; 
indeed, the accounts of their feasts indicate a deep delight in over- 
eating as well as epicurism, and it is probable that the vice existed 
in Syria, and amidst a generally abstemious population—a Jew 
to this day is rarely a drunkard, and an Arab never—may have 
seemed specially disgusting. Another bit of evidence is the 
continuance of the practice in the East. Men who eat enor- 
mously, who crave for huge quantities of food, and seek in over- 
eating a torpor which pleases them as much as the calm before 
stupefaction pleases the drunkard, or apathetic rest the opium- 
smoker, or kef the tobacco-smoker, are perfectly well-known types 
throughout India, where every district has its notorious glutton, 
= China, and among some African tribes. Indeed, Gaptain Col- 
vile, in his recent ride through Morocco, became convinced that 
even Moors, who are distinctly abstemious by habit, count in 
their ranks men to whom over-eating is so attractive that they 
renew the practices of Vitellins, which scandalised even Rome, 
and obtain by emetics the power of swallowing two or three 
Successive dinners straight on end. Wealthy negroes have 
been accused of a similar habit of over-eating, Red Indians 
are constantly guilty of gorging like snakes till they can 





hardly move, and we are not sure that gluttony in the old 
sense is wholly unknown even in this country. It is 
doubtful if the horrible exhibitions of eating-power some- 
times made in the country districts are not given by men 
to whom the excessive supply of food is an enjoyment, while 
experienced clergymen’ often doubt whether in one or two 
households in a village gluttony in the old sense is not chiefly 
restrained by poverty. ‘l'hey tell astounding stories of quan- 
tities consumed on special occasions, though they never indicate 
gluttony as a popular vice. The disposition appears, too, among 
children. There are few public schools without a gluttton or 
two, boys who can never be satiated with food, who will eat all 
day, even to severe illness; and it is noteworthy that such boys 
are, with hardly an exception, of a hopelessly debased type. 
The tutor has more hope of anybody. In maturer years, if they 
reach them, they are restrained by the opinion, or rather 
etiquette, in favour of moderation, which, considering the decay 
of the vice, is so curiously strong; but doctors could still, 
we imagine, relate very singular instances of addiction to food. 
Gluttony, however, must be rare. We cannot remember, in 
an experience of some range and duration, ever to have met an 
educated man who was addicted to it in the sense in which it 
becomes a vice, though in two cases we have known men with 
an appetite for food so abnormal as to be the subject of remark 
and the cause of nicknames. We question if during the last 
twenty years a sermon has been preached against it, and cer- 
tainly it has not become a subject for popular lecturing or 
Social-Science Congresses. There is a society for most things, 
but no Society to regenerate mankind by eating once a day. 
The poor are very often abused, and sometimes very unjustly, 
for their passion for expensive food,—a bit of imitativeness 
sometimes, and sometimes, as in the fancy of Lancashire for 
ham, a bit of combined frugality and caste-feeling; but 
they are seldom denounced for the quantity they devour, 
and the consumption of the rich is noticed only by doctors. 
Theologians have given up the subject, or attend to it only to 
condemn gourmandise,— that is, over-attention to the quality of 
the food eaten, or excessive expense upon the table. Very little, 
indeed, is said even about these, not perhaps as much as might 
be said, for the taste for good food, though in itself sound and 
favourable both to longevity and high vitality, is often carried 
to a vicious excess; and over-eating has tacitly been dropped 
out of the area of dominion conceded to the moralists. We 
should not wonder, however, if it were once more taken up by 
the Utilitarians, backed by a few of the Medical profession. 
Nothing consumes the gencral wealth of the world like the feeding 
of its populations, and it is by no means yet completely settled 
that the majority of men, once above the imperative restrictions 
of poverty, do not eat a good deal too much. An idea has been 
very generally spread that it is healthy to eat often, till certain 
classes, more especially servants, eat five times a day; and the 
end of the medical aphorism, that those who eat often should 
eat little, is very often forgotten. The Lancet of September 4th, 
in a curiously cautious article, hints that the modern world 
eats too much in positive bulk of food—a statement certainly 
true of great bread-eaters, a distinct and well marked type— 
and thinks the modern regularity of meals has induced us to 
regard appetite as the guide rather than hunger, which is 
the true one. Regularity of meals developes appetite, not 
hunger. We rather question the previous proposition, as a very 
hungry man is apt to eat too much; but we believe that the 
extension of wealth, and the extreme public ignorance upon the 
subject, tend to foster a habit of taking too many meals. Men and 
women eat three in ten hours and a half, breakfast at 10 a.m., 
lunch at 1.30 p.m., and dinner at 7.30 p.m.,—a division of the 
twenty-four hours of the day which can hardly be healthy. It 
leaves thirteen hours and a half without food, while in the re- 
maining ten and a half there are three meals. It would be 
better, we imagine, for sedentary men to reduce theirs to two, 
taken at considerable intervals; or if that is too worrying, to 
contine the interealary meal to the merest mouthful, taken with- 
out sitting down, and with no provision to tempt the appetite. 
Lunch for those who work with the brain is the destruction of 
laboriousness, and for those who work with the hands is the 
least useful of the meals. It is very doubtful whether the 
powerfully built races of Upper India, who eat only twice a day, 
at 10 a.m. and 10 p.m., are not in the right, exactly equal- 
ising, as they do, the periods of abstinence, though it is 
difficult to decide from the example of hereditary teetotal 
vegetarians, the bulk of whose food is out of all propor- 
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tion 1o its nourishment. The great evil to be removed 
is, however, not so much the midday meal, us the profound 
ignorance, even of educated men, as to the quantity of food in- 
dispensable to health, and the quantity most beneficial to it. 
On the first subject most men know nothing, or at best only the 
amount of a convict’s ration, which is fixed at the standard 
found most conducive to severe labour in confinement, and is 
no rule for oidinary mankind. Cannot the Doctors tell us some 
handy rule of thumb about this. They have told us that the 
beneficial quantity of alcohol is the equivalent of a pint of 
ordinary claret a day, but what is the beneficial quantity of 
food? It must differ according to diet, physique, and occupa- 
tion, but still there must be some formula which will convey in 
intelligible fashion the average maximum required by men of 
different weights. We believe most men would be surprised to 
find how very low it is, and how very much they exceed 
it, especially in the consumption of meat. Vegetarianism, 
which some among us exalt as a panacea, has been tried 
for thousands of years, by millions of people, and has, 
on the whole, failed, the flesh-eating peoples out-fight- 
ing, out-working, and out-thinking the eaters of veget- 
ables only; but between vegetarianism and the flesh-eating 
habits of well-to-do Englishmen, there is a wide distance. 
Mr. Banting, too, wrote wild exaggerations, but the way in 
which Englishmen of reasonable intellectual capacities will 
swallow crumb of bread, often not half baked, by the pound at 
a time, would account even for severer melancholy than that 
under which they labour. We want an intelligible rule, to be 
cheyed or disobeyed, but to be remembered. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 
ata 


OUR FORESTER. 
(From A CorRRESPONDENT.] 
Rugby, Tennessee. 
NoturyeG would satisfy our Forester but that some of us should 
ride over with him, some nine miles through the forest, to see 
Glades, the farm upon which he has been for the last eight 
years. He led the way, on his yellow mare, an animal who had 
nearly given us sore trouble here. The head stableman turned 
all the horses out one day for a short run, and she being 
amongst them, and loving her old home best, went off straight 
for Glades through the woods, with every hoof after her. Luckily, 
Alfred, the Forester’s son, was there, and guessing what was the 
matter, just rode her back, all the rest following. The ride was 
lovely, glorious peeps of distant blue ranges, and the forest just 
breaking out all over into golds, and vermilions, and purples, 
and russets. We only passed two small farms on the way, both 
ramshackle, and so the treat of coming suddenly on some one 
hundred acres cleared, drained, with large, though rough, farm 
buildings, and bearing the look of being cared for, was inde- 
scribably pleasant. Mrs. Hill and her son Alfred received us, 
both worthy of the heal of the house; more I cannot say. 
They run the farm in his absence with scarcely any help, 
Alfred having also to attend to a grist and saw mill in 
the neighbouring creek. There were a fine mare and filly in 
the yard, as tame as pet dogs, coming and shoving their noses 
into your pockets and coaxing you for apples. ‘The hogs are 
good Berkshire breed, the sheep Cotswolds. The cows (it is 
the only place where we have hal cream on the mountains), 
Alderney or shorthorns. The house is a large log cabin, one 
big room, with ‘a deep, open fire-place, with a great pine-log 
smouldering at the back across plain iron dogs, a big hearth in 
front, on which pitch-pine chips are thrown when you feel in- 
cline for a blaze. The room is carpeted and hung with photo- 
graphs and prints, a rifle and shot gun, and implements of one 
kind or another. A small collection of books, mostly theological, 
and founded on two big Bibles, two rocking and half a dozen 
other chairs, a table, and two beds in the corners furthest from 
the fire, complete the furniture of the room, which opens on one 
side on a deep verandah, and on the other on a lean-to, which 
serves for kitchen and dining-room, and ends in a small, spare 
bed-room. A loft above, into which the family disappeared at 
night, completes the accommodation. I need not dwell on our 
supper, which included tender mutton, chickens, apple tart, 
custard pudding, and all manner of vegetables and cakes. Mrs. 
Hill is as notable a cook as her husband is a forester. After 
supper we drew round the big fire-place, and soon prevailed on 
our host to give us a sketch of his life, by way of encourage- 








ment to his three young countrymen who sat round 
going to try their fortunes in these mountains :— 

“TI was born and bred up in one of Lord Deubigh’s Cottages 
at Kirby, in Warwickshire. My father was employed On the 
great place, that’s Nuneham Paddocks, you know, He waa 
labourer “nd brought up sixteen children, not one of vlan 
except m: has ever been summonsed before a Justice, oy got 
into any kind of trouble. I went to school till about nine but 
I was always longing to be out in the fields at plough or bind. 
keeping; so I got away before [ could do much reading or 

se fe] 
writing. But I kept on at Sabbath school, and learnt more 
than I did at the other. The young ladies used to teach ys 
and they'd set us pieces and things to learn for them in the 
week. My Cwesar, [the only ejaculation Amos allows himself. 
he cannot remember where he picked it up], how I would 
work at my piece to get it for Lady Mary! I’ve fairly cried over 
it sometimes, but I always managed to get it, somehow. After 
a bit, I was taken on at the house. At first, I did odd jobs, 
like cleaning boots and carrying messages; and then I got into 
the garden, and from that into the stable, and then for a bit 
with the keepers, and then into livery, to wait on the young 
ladies. So you see I learnt something of everything, and was 
happy, and earning good wages. But I wanted to see the 
world, so I took service with a gentleman who was a 
big railway contractor. I used to drive him, and do any. 
thing a’most that he wanted. I stayed with him nine years, 
and ’twas while going about with him that I met my 
wife here. We got married down in Kent, thirty-six years 
ago. Yes [in answer to a laughing comment by his wife], 
wanted some one to mind me, in those days. That poaching 
trouble came about this way. I had charge for my master of a 
piece of railway that ran through Lord “s preserves, in 
Wales. There were very strict rules about trespassing on the 
lines then, because folks there didn’t like our line, and had been 
putting things on it to upset the trains. One day I saw two 
keepers coming down the line, with a labourer I knew between 
them. He was all covered with blood, from a wound in his 
head. “Why,” said I, “what’s the matter now?” “I've 
been out of work,” he said, “ this three weeks, and I was dig. 
ging out a rabbit to get something to eat, when they came up 
and broke my head.” From that time the keepers and 
I quarrelled. I summonsed them, and got them fined for 
trespassing on the line; and then they got me fined for 
trespassing on their covers. We watched one another like 
hawks. I'd often lie out at night for hours in the cold, in a ditch, 
where I knew they’d want to cross the line, and then jump 
up and catch them; and they’d do the same by me. Once 
they got me fined £3 10s. for poaching. I remember it well. 
I was that riled, I said to the justices right out, ‘ How long do 
you think it’ll take me, gentlemen, to pay all that money, with 
hares only 1d. a-piece ?? Then I went in for it. I remembered 
the text, ‘What thy hand findeth to do, do it with thy might.” 
I did it. I used to creep along at night, all up the fences, aud 
feel for the places where the hares came through and set my 
wires; and I’d often have ten great ones screaming and flopping 
about like mad. And that’s what the keepers were, too. I've 
given a whole barrowful of hares away to the poor folk ofa 
morning. Well, I know [in answer to an interpellation of Mrs. 
Hill] yes, ’twas all wrong, and I was a wild chap in those days. 
Then I begun to hear talk about America, and all there was for 
a man to-see and do there, so I left my master, and we came over, 
twenty-seven years ago. At first I took charge of gentlemeu’s 
gardens, in New York and New Jersey. Then we weat to 
Miscejan, where I could earn all I wanted. Money was of 10 
account there for a good man in those days, but the climatewas 
dreadful sickly, and we had our baby ; the first we had in twelve 
years, and wanted to live on bread and water, so as we could 
save him. So we went up right amongst the Indians, to 4 
place they call Grand Travers, a wonderful healthy place, 
on a lake in the pine-forest country, as it was then. 
I went on to a promontory, where the forest stood, not 
like it does here, but the trees that thick, you had scarce room 
to swing an axe. Well, it was a beautiful healthy place, and 
we and baby throve, and I soon made a farm ; and then folk 
began to follow after us, and before I left, there were twenty- 
three saw-mills, cutting up from 80,000 to 150,000 feet a day, 
week in and out. They’ve stripped the country so now, that 
there’s no lumber for those mills to cut, and most of them have 
stopped. I used to have a boat, with just a small sail, and I 
take my stuff down in the morning, and trade it off to the 
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en, and then sail back at night, for the wind always 

ee ead blew back in the evenings, most part of the year. 
an the war came, and for two years I kept thinking 
¥ “A I oughtn’t to do my part to help the Government I’d 
whetnet er co long. Besides, I hated slavery. So in the third 
ee ode up my mind, and ‘listed in the Michigan Cavalry. 
ya the whole matter before the Lord, and prayed I might 
Jo my duty as a soldier, and not hurt any man. Well, 
we joined the Cavalry, ‘near 60,000 strong down in these 
parts; and I was at Knoxville, and up and down. It 
was awful, the language and the ways of the men, many 
of them at least, swearing, and drinking, and stealing 
any kind of thing they could lay hands on. Many’s the plan 
for stealing I've broken up, telling them they were there to 
sustain the flag, not to rob poor folks. I spoke very plain all 
and got the men, many of them any way, to listen. I 
got on famously, too, because I was never away plundering, and 

my horse was always ready for any service. An officer would 

vome in, after we had had a long day s work, to say a despatch 

or message must go, and no horse in our company was fit to go 

bat mine, so the orderly must have him; but I always said no, 

I was quite ready to go myself , but would not part company from 

my horse. The only time I took what was not mine was when we 

surprised a Confederate convoy, and got hold of the stores they 

were carrying. There they were lying all along the roads, great- 

coats and blankets, and meal bags, and good boots, with English 

marks on them. My Czesar, how our men were destroying them! I 

got together a lot of the poor, starving folk out of the woods that 

both sides had been living on, and loaded them up with meal 

and blankets. My Czsar, how I loved to scatter them English 

boots! They never had seen such before. No, Sir,’ [in reply 

to one of us} ‘I never fired a shot all that time, but I had hun- 

dreds fired at me. I’ve been in the rifle-pits, and now and 

again seen a fellow drawing a bead on me, and I’d duck down 

and hear the bullet ping into the bank close above. They got 

toemploy me a good deal carrying despatches and scouting. 

That's how 1 got took at last. We were at a place called 

Strawberry Plains, with Breckenbridge’s Division pretty near 

all round us. I was sent out with twelve other men, to try and 

draw them out, to show their force and position; and so we did, 

but they were too quick for us. Out they came, and it was 

a race back to our lines down a steep creek.. My horse 

missed his footing, and down we rolled over and over, 

into the water. When I got up, I was up to my middle, 

and, first thing I knew, there was a rebel, who swore at 

me fora G-—d d—— Yankee, and fired his six-shooter at me. 

‘The shot passed under my arm, and before he could fire again 
an officer ordered him on, and gave me in charge. I was taken 

to the rear, and marched off with a lot of prisoners. The 

rebels treated me as if I’d been their father, after a day or two. 

I spoke out to them about their swearing and ways, just as I 

had to our men; and I might have been tight all the time I 
was a prisoner, only I’m a temperance man. They put me on 

‘their horses on the march, and I was glad of it, for [ was hurt 
by my roll with my horse, and bad about the chest. After 

about six days I got my parole, with five others. They were 

hard pressed then, and didn’t want us toting along. Then we 
started north, with nothing but just our uniforms, and they 
full of vermin. The first house we struck I asked where 
we could find a Union man about there. They didn’t know 
any one, didn’t think there was one in the county. I 
said that was bad, as we were paroled Union soldiers,—and 
then all was changed. They took us in and wanted us to use 
their beds, which we wouldn’t do, because of the vermin on us. 
They gave us all they had, and I saw the women, for I couldn’t 
sleep, covering us up with any spare clothes they'd got, and 
watching us all night long. ‘They sent us on to other Union 
houses, and so we got north. I was too ill to stay north at 
my old work, so I sold my farm, and came south to Knoxville, 
where I had come to know many kind, good people, in the war. 
They were very kind, and I got work at the improvements on 
Mr. Dickenson’s farm (a model farm we had gone over), and in 
other gentlemen's gardens. But I didn't get my health again, 
80 eight years ago I came to this place on the mountains, which 
[knew was healthy, and would suit me. Well, they all said 1 
Should be starved out in two years and have to quit, but before 
three years were out I was selling them corn and better bacon 
than they’d ever had before. Some of ’em begin to think 
I'm right now, and there’s a deal of improvement going on, 
and if they’d only, as I tell ’em, just put in all their time on 
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their farms, and not go loafing round gunning, and contented 
with corn-dodgers and a bit of pork, and give up whisky, they 
might all do as well as I’ve done. I should like to go back once 
more and see the old country; but I mean to end my days here. 
There’s no such country that I ever saw. The Lord has done 
all for us here. And it seems like dreams, that I should live to 
see a Rugby up here on the mountains. I mean to take a lot 
in the town, or close by, and call it Nuneham Paddocks. So I 
shall lay my bones, you see, in the same place, as it were, that 
I was reared in.” 

I do not pretend that these were his exact words,—the 
whole had to be condensed to come within your space, but 
they are not far off. It was now past nine, the time for 
retiring, when Amos told us that he always ended his 
day with family prayers. A psalm was read, and then 
we knelt down, and he prayed for some minutes. Extem- 
porary prayers always excite my critical faculty, but there 
was no thought or expression in this I could have wished to alter. 
Then we turned in, I, after a pipe in the verandah, in one clean 
white bed, and two of the boys in the big one in the opposite 
corner. There I soon dozed off, watching the big, smouldering 
white pine-log away in the depth of the chimney-nook, and the 
last flickerings of the knobs of pitch pine in front of it, between 
the iron dogs, and wondering in my mind over the brave story 
we had just been listening to, so simply told (of which I fear I 
have succeeded in giving a very poor reflection), and whether 
there are not some—there cannot, I fear, be many—such lives 
lying about in out-of-the-way corners, on mountain, or plain, or 
city. My last conscious speculation was whether the Union 
would have been saved if all Union soldiers had been Amos 
Hills. 

I waked early, just before dawn, and was watching alternately 
the embers of the big log, stili aglow in the deep chimney, and the 
white light beginning to break through the honeysuckles and 
vines which hung over the verandah, and shaded the wide, open 
window, when the clock struck five. The door opened softly, 
and in stepped Amos Hill in his stockings. He came to the 
foot of our beds, picked up our dirty boots, and stole out again, 
as noiselessly as he had entered. The next minute I heard the 
blacking brushes going vigorously, and knew that I should 
appear at breakfast with a shine on in which I should have 
reason to glory, if I were preparing to walk in Bond Street, 
instead of through the scrub on the Cumberland Mountains. 
I turned over for another’s hour's sleep (breakfast being at 6.30 
sharp), but not without first considering for some minutes 
which of us two—if things were fixed up straight in this 
blundering old world—ought to be blacking the other’s boots. 
The conclusion I came to was that it ought not to be Amos 
Hill. Vacuus Vetaror. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
A CHURCH BODY FOR ENGLAND. 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THR ‘** SPECTATOR.”) 

Sir,—Mr. Littledale, in the Spectator of the Sth, writes,—“ TI 
need hardly say what a scandal the lay element in the Trish 
Synod has been.” I can assure you that nothing is known of 
this scandal here in Ireland. I agree with you that the Church 
of England ought to have the power of self-government, through 
a General Synod, with lay representation; and I write this 
letter for the purpose of showing that the difficulty of framing 
an Act of Parliament for the purpose is much smaller than may 
be thought. If it were necessary that such an Act should 
define every jot and tittle of the constitution of such a General 
Synod, saying who are to be the electors, laying down the 
electoral law, and providing for the procedure of the Synod 
when it meets, there is probably no statesman who would not 
shrink from the difficulty of framing a Bill for the purpose, 
and then passing it through Parliament. But this is not at all 
necessary. Such a measure ought to be so framed as to throw 
the responsibility of working out the details on the authorities 
of the Church, and on the Synod itself. The heads of the Bill 
ought to be something like these : 

“Within a year from the passing of the Act, it shall be the 
duty of every Bishop of the Church of England to convene and 
hold a Diocesan Synod, which shall have power to consider and 
transact such business as shall be regularly laid before it by 
the Bishop, or any of its members. If the Bishop is unable or 
unwilling so to do, this duty shall devolve on (some Diocesan 
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officer to be named in the Act). The Synod shall consist of all 
the beneficed clergy of the diocese, and a Synodsman elected by 
and representing the laity of each congregation. The clergy- 
man of the congregation shall be the returning officer, but if he 
is unable or unwilling so to act, this duty shall devolve on the 
churchwardens, or one of them. 

“The lay members of the Diocesan Synod shall elect in Synod 
a number of representatives equal (say) to the total number of 
the members of the Lower House of Convocation from that 
diocese, ex officio, as well as representative. These, when 
elected, shall constitute the Houses of the Laity in the Provincial 
Synods. 

“The Provincial Synods shall consist of the two Houses of 
Convocation already existing in each of the Provinces of Canter- 
bury and York, with the Houses of the Laity elected as provided 
above. The Royal licence shall be no longer necessary to the 
holding of Convocation. It shall be the duty of each of the 
Archbishops to convene and hold the Provincial Synod of his 
province within (say) a year and a half from the passing of the 
Act, and in every following year; but if he is unable or un- 
willing so to do, this duty shall devolve on (some ecclesiastical 
officer, to be named in the Act). 

“The Provincial Synod shall have all the powers now pos- 
sessed by Convocation, and its Acts shall be law in the Church; 
provided that no such Act shall come into force until it has 
lain for (say) six weeks on the tables of both Houses of Parlia- 
ment, without being disallowed by a vote of either House; and 
provided also that any clergyman having a benefice of the date 
of the Act of Parliament constituting the Synods may, so long 
as he continues to occupy the same benefice, protect himself 
against the effect of any Act of the Synod by a protest. (This 
last provision is copied from the Irish Church Act.) 

“Every Act of a Provincial Synod shall be valid only when 
passed by a majority of the members present of the three 
Houses of Bishops, Clergy, and Laity, voting separately.” 

In the above outline of a possible Act of Parliament, I have 
inserted only what is necessary to provide that Synods shall be 
held; that the laity shall be represented in them, with powers 
equal to those of the clergy; that they shall be the legislature 
to the Church; and that Parliament shall preserve its right to 
control. Everything that could be omitted is purposely 
omitted. I have not even proposed to provide for the union of 
the Synods of Canterbury and York. They ought to, and 
probably would, unite spontaneously, but I see no reason why 
Parliament should compel them. It may seem absurd to order 
elections without providing an electoral law, and so it may be 
theoretically ; but practically the experience of the Church of 
Ireland after disestablishment warrants the belief that all 
would go on orderly, that congregations and synods would 
know their own minds, and that persons not actual members of 
congregations would not attempt to vote. A difficulty arising 
here and there about rights of voting and modes of election 
would not prevent the Provincial Synods from being constituted, 
and once they were met, they would have power to solve such 
difficulties by legislation. Perhaps the most important of all 
the questions that can arise concerning their internal con- 
stitution is, whether the clergy and laity should debate separ- 
ately or together. I am very strongly in favour of their debating 
together, as in the Irish Synod; but the Synods should settle 
this for themselves. 

The Rev. Ll. Davies, in the Spectator of the 9th inst. 
thinks that the “ House of Commons,” having a veto, “ would 
be felt to be the real depositary of power.’ I do not at all 
agree with him. There are only three possible cases in which 
Parliament would interfere. One is if the Synod were to do 
something outrageously foolish, such as making a dogma of 
verbal inspiration or everlasting punishment; but this has not 
been attempted in Ireland, and would not be in England. 
Another is if there were to be any unwise or dangerous legis- 
lation respecting the judicature of the Church; and a third is 
if proprietary rights of any kind were affected. Parliament 
will pass no satisfactory laws respecting the “burning ques- 
tions ’ of judicature and patronage, but a General Synod might 
succeed in so doing; and the knowledge that its Acts would 
need the assent of Parliament would be a security, if such is 
needed, that they should be framed in a moderate and practical 
spirit.—I am, Sir, &e., Josern JoHn Murruy. 

Old Forge, Dunmurry, County Antrim, October 17th. 








aii, 
THE POLITICS OF NEWCASTLE-ON-TYNE 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] ; 

Sir,—In your leading article last week, you speak of London 
and Newcastle as being strongholds of pro-Turkish 
This, as far as Newcastle is concerned, is a complete 
ception, founded on the fact that Mr. Cowen, the senior Member. 
and his property, the Newcastle Daily Chronicle, are, and hay ; 
been since its inauguration by Lord Beaconsfield, su Pporters ws 
and apologists for his Imperial foreign policy, with its quasi 
Turkish proclivities. But this circumstance requires Mies 
words of explanation. Mr. Cowen was returned to Parliament 
for the first time in 1874, and he and _ his newspaper 
were, at that time, staunch supporters of both the 
home and the foreign policy of Mr. Gladstone. When 
Mr. Cowen took up the almost unique position of fol. 
lower of Lord Beaconsfield in foreign and of Mr, Gladstone 
in home politics, the Liberals of Newcastle certainly did not 
follow his leading, or the teaching of his paper. How came he 
it may then be asked, to have headed the poll at the great 
election of 1880, when this was the main question at issue? 
Well, in the first place, Mr. Gladstone made a special appeal rn 
the Liberals of Newcastle to put aside all consideration of the 
difference that had arisen between Mr. Cowen and him; in the 
second place, the Liberal Association determined to prefer 
the interest of their party to the gratification of their 
feelings, and return two Liberals at such an important 
juncture, although one of them was anything but to their mind 
on the burning question of the hour; and in the third place, it 
was the Tory voters splitting between Mr. Hammond and Mr. 
Cowen, in the vain hope of keeping out the staunch supporter 
of Mr. Gladstone on foreign and home policy, Mr. Dilke, that 
returned his colleague at the head of the poll. But it would be 
a great mistake to interpret this as an expression of the public 
feeling of Newcastle, as in harmony with Mr. Cowen’s spurious 
affection for Turkey. No,—there is only one small body of men 
here who are sincere in their love of the Turk, and that is the 
Foreign-Affairs party. They have stuck to him through thick- 
and-thin, through evil and good report, through right and 
wrong. And one can but admire their devotion, consistency, 
and sincerity ; but the Tories and Mr. Cowen have only made a 
stalking-horse of the poor Turk, whom they have driven to his 
own destruction. In the case of Mr. Cowen, nothing shows 
this more clearly than his absence from the meeting in question, 
after all that he has said and written against our present 
action in regard to Turkey. 

There is no town in the kingdom where greater indignation 
was felt than in Newcastle at the tortuous policy of Lord 
Beaconsfield, which ended in the partition of Turkey, and none 
where greater confidence is felt in the straightforward dealing 
of Mr. Gladstone, which is not only real friendship, but the only 
course that can save her from utter destruction. I hope that 
I have made clear that Mr. Cowen and the Newcastle Daily 
Chronicle must not be taken as representing the feeling 
in Newcastle towards Turkey. They, in fact, represent no one 
but themselves and a few personal followers, and it is in reality 
nothing but enmity to Mr. Gladstone, and not love of Turkey, that 
finds expression in their utterances. The Liberals of New- 
castle, who are an overwhelming majority, indignantly repu- 
diate the assumption that they agree with their senior Member 
and leading journal in the course they have pursued.—l am, 
Sir, &e., H. W. Fawevs. 

1 Loraine Terrace, Newcastle, October 19th. 
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ELECTION COLOURS. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sim,—How was it that when Mr. Forster introduced his Ballot 
Act, modelled avowedly on a colonial pattern, he failed to pro- 
duce a thorough copy? In Australia, the “ flag-and-pole 
business ” has no existence, the Australian Legislatures having 
sternly prohibited the employment of any distinguishing colour, 
whe ther in rosette, banner, or placard, as inconsistent with the 
principle of secret voting. Surely, in the new Act for the 
repression of bribery, which must now be passed by the 
Imperial Parliament, the same prohibition ought to find 
a place. Drapers may complain, perhaps: and people 
who fancy that an election could not get on without @ 
childish display of blue and yellow will of course be disgusted ; 
but candidates will gain greatly, in the cutting-down of needless 
expenses, And the getting rid of a favourite mode of “colout- 
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pes employment ” will, so far, promote purity of election. 
Possibly, there are other points in which the parent may learn 
from her children. Certainly, although the preparations for a 
colonial election, in the way of public meetings, &c., are by no 
means free from excitement, yet the election itself (l speak as 
having been a resident for many years in a colonial city) is 
conducted with remarkable quietness and simplicity.—I am, 
Sir, &c. F. H. C. 


gOCIAL SCIENCE ASSOCIATION IN EDINBURGH. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sir,—I have read this day in the Spectator a paragraph relating 
to the recent meeting of the Social Science Association in Edin- 
purgh. Your description of myself, as the Secretary of the 
Association, an office which I resigned more than twelve years 
ago, suggests that your information can hardly be recent. But 
as you refer to me, I may say that I have never been present at 
any one of the twenty-four meetings of the Society at which the 
papers and discussions were more interesting and instructive 
than they were on this occasion. Nor have I ever known reports 
of the proceedings more full and accurate than those given by 
the Scotsman newspaper, during the week of the meeting.—I 
am, Sir, &., G. W. Hastinés. 
Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, October 21st. 
[Instructiveness is a matter of opinion, and the reports in the 
London papers, to which we referred, were distinctly bad.—Ep. 
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ROMA SOTTERANEA.* 

Wirn this volume, Messrs. Northcote and Browlow complete 
their account of the Roman Catacombs for English readers. 
Here we have a very full and minute discussion of early Chris- 
tia Art. Every phase of Christian symbolism is noted and 
explained. The explanations may sometimes strike us as far- 
fetched and questionable, but on the whole, they are based on 
what may be fairly described as thoroughly scientific investiga- 
tions, They rest almost invariably on the authority of De 
Rossi, whose profound archeological learning Mommsen has 
frankly ackxowledged. Of course, De Rossi’s official posi- 
tion and his close connection with the Vatican may excite 
suspicion in some minds, but we can hardly doubt that, on 
the whole, he is an honest, as well as an acute inquirer. The 
volume before us is compiled from his works, and gives us 
the substance of his views on the highly interesting subject 
of early Christian art. Our authors have unbounded 
confidence in the general accuracy of his conclusions, 
and have contented themselves with simply reproducing 
them in the present work. Like its companion volume on the 
history of the Catacombs, already noticed in these columns, it is 
furnished with beautiful illustrations and chromo-lithographs, 
which give the reader something like an adequate notion of the 
ancient Christian paintings and sculpture. We recommend it 
to any one who really wishes to understand what he sees when he 
pays a visit to this wonderful subterranean world, so rich in its 
records of the early phases of our Christian Faith. 

The whole subject, as is well known, has been a battle-ground 
for Catholics and Protestants. The latter have, for the most 
part, questioned the antiquity of any of these frescoes, and 
denied that we can derive from them any genuine approxima- 
tion to the beliefs of the Early Church. Mr. Parker is among 
thesceptics. He has gone the length of declaring that De Rossi 
knows perfectly well that three-fourths of the paintings belong 
to the eighth and ninth centuries. This is imputing to him 
deliberate bad faith, and our authors are naturally, reasonably, 
too, as we think, very angry with him. De Rossi avows 
his conviction that some of the paintings were coeval with 
the original excavations, and a few of them, as those in the 
crypt of Lucina and the Cemetery of Domitilla, he traces back 
to the end of the first or the beginning of the second century. 
The reasons which lend at least some probability to this view 
are not far to seek. The universality of the pictures is hardly 
reconcilable with the hypothesis that they were introduced 
little by little, on the sly, as it were. The practice could not 
well have established itself, had it been utterly repugnant to the 
mind of the primitive Church. There was, no doubt, a healthy 
ee — 
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hatred of idolatry and of all distinct symbols of Pagan worship, 
but it is hard to imagine that in such an age as that of the 
Flavii or of the Antonines, when Rome was swarming with 
professors of the fine arts, some of the high-born converts to the 
new faith would not have thought themselves at liberty to 
utilise the genius of these men, and adopt certain of those forms 
of ornamentation with which they had been familiar from child- 
hood. The impulse to do this would have been almost irre- 
sistible, and to it may have been due the symbolic ornaments 
in the earliest Catacombs. Such, at least, is De Rossi’s view, 
and his researches seem to have confirmed it. A very minute 
comparison of the paintings has led him to certain definite 
conclusions as to their chronology, and he has, in Mommsen’s 
opinion, succeeded “in fixing the limits of the different great 
epochs in the history of the Catacombs.” It would be impos- 
sible to condense the reasoning by which he arrives at his results 
within at all a moderate compass. Our authors have done this 
partially, but they admit that those who wish thoroughly to 
examine the evidence for themselves must consult his works. 
However, he has satisfied himself, not, it would seem, without 
very good grounds—grounds, in fact, which commend themselves 
to such a scholar as Mommsen—that in the Catacombs we have 
“a catena of specimens of Christian art during the first four or 
five centuries.” We have, he confidently believes, monuments 
coeval with Apostolic times. “Some such,” he says, “un- 
doubtedly exist ; some have still to be sought for; but others 
are already known, and may be visited on the Via Appia, or its 
neighbour the Via Ardeatina, and on the Via Salaria.” We go, 
for instance, to the famous Cemetery of Domitilla, associated 
with the family of the Flavii, on the Ardeatina. There we have 
the very common representation of a vine with birds pecking at 
the grapes, and winged boys gathering them. Of its antiquity 
there is no doubt, but is it Pagan or Christian work? The 
subject is in itself quite Pagan, and the only reason De Rossi can 
give for regarding it as Christian is the proximity of Scriptural 
subjects on the adjacent walls. The histories of Noah and 
Daniel are close at hand, and the vine itself, all the branches of 
which are seen clearly springing from one root, may, he thinks, 
be fairly taken to have a symbolical meaning. It is an admir- 
able painting, and worthy of the Augustan age, but it is un- 
fortunately much defaced. In attempting to decide whether it 
is of Pagan or Christian origin, we must be on uncertain 
ground, and it is in such a case as this that De Rossi’s bias 
shows itself. But we can hardly say that he is a more biassed 
witness on such a subject than M. Renan, who pronounces primi- 
tive Christian Art to be nothing but Pagan Art in its decay, 
and declares that the Good Shepherd of the Catacombs is a 
copy from the Aristeus or the Apollo Nomius which figure on 
Pagan sarcophagi. We rather think that generally De Rossi 
is more scrupulous in weighing evidence and comparing facts 
bearing on this subject than the Frenchman, who is occasionally 
apt to let himself be swayed by sundry foregone conclusions. 
It is barely possible, in the nature of the case, to define with 
anything like precision the boundaries of Pagan and Christian 
Art. But it may be possible to prove that the latter was not a 
mere copy of the former, and that a set of new ideas had forced 
themselves into society, which were sufficiently powerful to ap- 
propriate to themselves new and original artistic types. This 
is throughout the contention of De Rossi and of our authors. 
Protestants, perhaps, in their dislike of art and symbolism, 
have been rather too ready to see a dangerous Pagan influence 
working in the early days of the Church, and urging the 
Christian mind in a wrong direction. Consequently, these 
paintings in the Catacombs have been always regarded by them 
with suspicion and distrust. Either they were originally Pagan, 
or they were the work of a later and a corrupt age. So an 
average Protestant is apt to think, and he is pleased when a 
scholar or an archeologist confirms his view. He is, we believe, 
mistaken, but he has some excuse, when he sees how persistently 
De Rossi applies one uniform system of interpretation to early 
Christian art. Everything is to be explained as pointing to 
the Sacrament of Baptism or to the Eucharist, and in this our 
authors most obediently follow him. Representations of the 
Ark and of the Flood must be typical of the first, and the 
sacrifice of Isaac of the latter. ‘The paralytic carrying his 
bed is a type of baptism, perhaps of penance. These are 
a few instances, out of a multitude. De Rossi has not, in- 
deed, come to these conclusions without careful and conscien- 
tious investigation, and we are well aware that it is no answer 
to say that to the modern English mind they seem very fanci- 
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ful. We are inclined to think that sacramentalism, and all 
that is akin to it, largely leavened the thoughts and ideas of the 
Early Church; but we rather agree with those who maintain 
that this was in part due to foreign, and even Pagan influence, 
and that some of the best of the Fathers were not quite in har- 
mony with Apostolic teaching. Our authors quote with approval 
a passage from St. Cyril, which will illustrate our meaning. A 
female figure in prayer, and in the presence of the sacramental 
elements, reminds them of his words, “That those prayers are 
most prevailing which are made with the consecrated gifts lying 
open to view.” We feel constrained to say that, to our mind, 
this sentiment savours of something unspiritual, or even pagan. 
The author of it seems to be living in a different atmosphere 
to that of St. Paul or St. John. 

It is important to note how extremely narrow is the range of 
Biblical subjects represented in the Catacombs. From the Old 
Testament we have chiefly Noah, the sacrifice of Isaac, Moses 
striking the rock, the Three Children in the furnace, Daniel 
in the lions’ den, Jonah and the whale. In the last 
case, the whale is a sort of fearful sea-serpent, modelled, 
it would seem, in part, on the dragon of Pagan mytho- 
logy. From the New Testament we have the adoration 
of the Wise Men, the multiplication of the loaves and 
fishes, the paralytic at the Pool of Bethesda, and the raising 
of Lazarus. If we add to these the Good Shepherd, which 
meets us far more frequently than any other figure, we have 
the chief subjects on which the Christian artist most delighted to 
exercise himself. They were selected, according to De Rossi, as 
specially lending themselves to symbolical treatment. Histori- 
cal truth was often utterly disregarded, as in a representation 
of the Ark we see Noah emerging from a tiny box. In fact, 
Christian art was nothing if not symbolical, and the meaning 
is often so obscure as to require much patient study. There is, 
for instance, that strange and perplexing symbol of the fish, 
which represents sometimes our Lord himself, sometimes his 
followers. Its use seems to have been mainly confined to the first 
three centuries, and to have almost ceased when the age of per- 
secution came to an end. Of all Christian symbols, it was for 
a time the special favourite, but what was its precise origin is 
still doubtful. Clement of Alexandria is the first witness 
to its use, and it is possible that it may have originated in the 
schools of his city, in which every sort of mysticism found a 
congenial home. It is almost always found in juxtaposition 
with other symbols, and was undoubtedly one of the most 
ancient and universal emblems of the Christian faith. As 
applied to Christians, it may have pointed to the waters of 
baptism; as applied to Christ, it is hardly possible to say what 
could have been the leading idea. he fact that multitudes of 
little fishes, in crystal, ivory, and mother-of-pearl, have been 
discovered in the Catacombs, shows how thoroughly its sym- 
bolical character had established itself. 

There would seem to be a possibility that the well known 
portrait of Christ in the Cemetery of Domitilla may have been 
faithful to the original. De Rossi assigns it to the third cen- 
tury, but it is too much defaced to enable us to distinguish the 
features at all clearly, though we believe that one art critic has 
expressed his conviction that it was painted by one who had 
himself seen Christ. It is reproduced for us in this volume on 
opposite pages, according to the notions of an Italian and an 
English student. Our authors truly remark that a comparison 
of the two drawings is enough to satisfy us that they cannot be 
depended upon as faithful reproductions of the’ original, and 
they add that after a careful examination of the fresco they 
were quite unable to gain any clear view of the features. There 
is another representation of our Lord in sculpture on the end 
of a sarcophagus of the fourth century in the Christian 
Museum at the Lateran. Of this, too, a copy is given us. The 
features are very marked, and answer to one of the traditional 
descriptions furnished us by Nicephorus Callixtus. Christ is 
represented with his hand on the head of the woman afilicted 
with the issue of blood, concerning whom Eusebius tells us that 
she set up a statue of our Lord at the door of her house in 
Cexsarea Philippi. Of this statue, the sculpture of which we 
are now speaking has been supposed to be a copy, executed by 
some Roman artist who may have seen the original. 

Our authors devote a chapter to the subject of Christian 
sarcophagi. Some Christians in the Apostolic age used the 
sarcophagus, and the Cemetery of Domitilla seems to have been 
designed for such burials. The sarcophagus had not been 
unknown among the Romans themselves, and it was thus that 








the Scipios and some other noble families buried th 
The early Christians naturally preferred it to the urn and 
funeral fire. But it was far too costly for the majority of their 
community, and such a mode of burial would have drawn more 
attention to the Christian cemeteries than would have been safe 
or desirable. It was not till the time of Constantine, when 
persecution had ceased, that they dared to ornament their 
sarcophagi with symbolical sculpture, and thus this art was 
developed in the Christian Church much later than that of 
painting. Our authors take the opportunity of observing that 
this was not due to a dislike of any form of symbolism, but to 
the risks to which the sculptor would have necessarily exposed 
himself. The painter pursued his labours in the bowels of the 
earth ; the sculptor in his workshop could not have escaped 
observation. A Christian sculptor had to work under peculiar 
difficulties. After his conversion, he must not take commis. 
sions which would, in the opinion of the Christian community 

have implicated him in the sin of idolatry. Some works of 
Pagan character he might execute, but there was a line which 
he must not transgress. A story is told which illustrates 
this. Four Christian sculptors were ordered to make basing 
for fountains, ornamented with Cupids and figures of Vietory, 
This they did, and also made an image of the Sun, with a 
chariot and four horses. But when ordered to make an image 
of Aesculapius, they refused, and suffered martyrdom. 

This volume is full of interesting matter, and, we may add, it 
is agreeably written. The researches of De Rossi well deserve 
to be popularised, and here we have some of the most striking 
results. We may think some of his interpretations of the 
paintings too subtle and ingenious, but we must remember 
that if anything is certain, it is that a great system of symbolism 
had a recognised place in the Karly Church. The Christians 
could no more detach themselves wholly from Pagan art and 
its influences, than they could invent new forms of speech. 
There were certain things which they were obliged to accept. 
Art was one of these, and it seems to have been destined to 
play as powerful a part in the Christian as it did in the Pagau 
world. It may be perverted to wrong and base ends, just as 
language has been perverted in controversy. But it has a 
lawful use, and the Protestant, while he may freely condemn 
some of its applications, must not shut his eyes to the fact, 
plainly attested by the Catacombs, that the Early Church felt 
that it could not dispense with it on the most solemn and 
sacred occasions. 


eir dead. 





LECTURES OF A CERTAIN PROFESSOR* 
Tus is a very difficult book to criticise; it is almost at the 
same moment good and bad, thoughtful and twaddly, liberal 
and narrow-minded, eloquent and,—the reverse. Perhaps the 
best way will be to think for a moment what a volume of occa- 
sional essays should be, and then to let this work, as far as 
possible, speak (by quotations) for itself. 

With the permission, then, of our readers, we will dogmatise 
a little on this subject of essay-writing, premising that the 
species of essay which we are going to consider is that of 
Lamb,—the essay, in short, chatty, discursive, and suggestive, 
rather than learned, ponderous, and prosy. When a professor 
comes before us in this guise of a light essayist, under what 
circumstances should we give him a welcome hearing ? 

Well, the first requisite, it seems to us, will be that the 
gentleman is what he pretends to be,—that ie does not lay a 
trap either to “ catch a sunbeam,” or any grosser matter ; that. 
he does not stop us to ask the way, or give a “ Good-day,” and 
end by picking our pockets, or button-holing us for a sermon. 
A slight requisite, this, uo doubt our readers think, and yet 
how vitally necessary; for what can be more unfair than to 
lead us by unexpected and obscure paths into some bog of 
miry common-places, some dreary forest, where platitudes 
and truisms grow rankly luxuriant, in the “dim, green, 
dayless day?” “Sermons in stones, and good in everything,” 
—we grant it you readily, but for pity’s sake sometimes leave Us 
to read the sermon for ourselves, to discover the good, especially 
when it needs only surface-mining to bring it to light! 

What shall be our second requisite ? That the writing shall not 
only spring naturally from the matter selected, but that it shall be 
uninterrupted by apology, untinged by the self-consciousness of 
the writer. Let us have the writer's opinions, by all means, but do 
not let us hear the diffidence with which he expresses them; let 





* Lectures of a Certain Professor, By the Rey.T. Farrell. London: Macmillaa 
and Co. 
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him never apologise for digressing, or hesitate to speak freely ; 
Jeast of all let him not consider too tenderly the reader’s feel- 
ings, and remind him that he is being talked to. Surely the very 
greatest point of merit in one of these light essays is to put 
the reader in a similar state of mind to that when, with slippers 
on his feet and pipe in his mouth, he listens over the winter 
fire to the discursive talk of some old chum, and scarcely 
troubles himself to emit a “hum” or “hah” in the pauses of 
logue. 

a we will put the requisite which we should have, 
perhaps, put first, —that the whole effect must be amusing ; the 
merest suspicion of Loredom or common-place will spoil the 
whole matter, and very rightly so. We give our friend or our 
author “his head ;” we say to him, tacitly, “ You are hereby 
freed from all necessity of being instructive, or wise, or eloquent, 
or even witty; we lay no command upon you to be even 
coherent in your speech or relevant in your matter; but in 
return for all this, yon must not bore us. Do you fear the 
ordeal; is the one thing we ask too much? Then, best of 
friends or authors, sit down and drink your toddy or write 
your sermons in peace, and leave the essay to lighter and more 
dexterous hands.” 

With these preliminary remarks, we leave Mr. Farrell to speak 
for himself, as we promised :— 


’ 


“My Greek, like that of a great many other people I know, has 
grown somewhat rusty, but it is not hard to muster up enoagh to 
enjoy an occasional dip into Homer. Like most great things, it is 
simple; and like many a simple thing, it goes straight to the heart. 
The music of those grand hexameters seems to me to be different even 
in kind from the music of other hexameters; there is a roll, and a 
ring, and a resonance in them that I find nowhere else. I can well 
imagine the savage chiefs in the old palaces of Pylos starting up with 
a loftier excitement than any Chian wine had ever caused, as the 
blind old bard rolled forth his sonorous chaunt. More than that, 
when I read a passage sometimes and get fully into the swing of the 
melody, I begin dimly to realise the truth of those stories, that to 
Northern ears are apt to sound somewhat apocryphal, of the marvel- 
lous effects produced by the Rhapsodists.”’ 


So much for our first quotation, which reminds us strangely 
of a passage in Guy Livingstoue, by the late Mr. Lawrence, 
in which much the same sentiments are expressed, and in 
very similar language, @ propos of the way in which the muscular 
“Guy ” used to quote Homer. 

History, we know, repeats itself, and why not fiction? Let us 
encounter Mr. Farrell on another and a more favourable 
ground, where he is recounting his ill-success in cultivating the 
acquaintance of two robins :— 


“Tremember once making to some extent, and striving to culti- 

vate, the acquaintance of two robins. I was anxious to be of use to 
them, to alleviate the hardships of the severe winter. I had 
ready for them a constant supply of crumbs, and, conscious of 
the most benevolent intentions towards them, it was my _ pro- 
gramme that they should completely surrender themselves to my 
views, and consent to be made happy, not indeed in their own 
foolish, ill-considered way, but in the way in which my 
higher intelligence would be prompt to suggest. But they did 
not seem to fall in with my views. They seemed to have an 
unreasonable distrust of my ultimate intentions. They tock my 
crumbs, but kept carefully beyond the reach of the hand that 
scattered them. I felt hurt. They were unreasonable, they were 
even ungrateful. They should have known me better, and better 
discerned the benevolence of my intention. A cold shadow of 
cynicism stole over my preconceived views on the subject of robins. 
I began to think that they had been spoken of beyond their merits. 
My faith was shaken in the portion that concerned them of the 
legend of the ‘Babes in the Wood.’ So faras I could see, they were 
no better than sparrows; indeed, not so good, for their social 
manners, free and jerky, not to say impudent, presented many 
aspects with which a growing boy might naturally sympathise.” 
One more quotation from Mr. Farrell, and we shall have 
exhausted the main qualities of his writing. We have had our 
author, didactic and descriptive, in our first quotation ; narra- 
tive and jocose, in our second ; it but remains to show him, in 
the third, philosophical and religious, and our readers will then 
be able to consider with fairness the question propounded in 
the beginning of our article :— 

“The finest faculties may spend themselves, nor complain of 
being wasted, upon the duties of a common day. Intellect may find 
its work—and it has none in kind nobler—in discerning simple ends, 
and adjusting to them adequate means. Will can exert itself quite 
as forcibly, and, so far as we are personally concerned, quite as 
profitably, in the street or in the workshop, as in the battlefield or the 
Senate. Or are you fool enough to think that God cares for mere 
results? Could He not have them without you, as many as He 
Pleased? But what He will not have without you, is the nice work- 
manship which your human personality can lavish upon that rough 


material of every-day life from which all results are bora.” 


We have chosen these three quotations as samples, not in- 





vidiously, for similar ones may be found in almost each of 
these essays. Whether Mr. Farrell talks about “books,” or: 
“life,” or “ culture,” or the “ common-place,” in every case there 
may be found a little rather picturesque writing; a little 
jocosity, generally of narrative, egoistic kind; and a little, or 
sometimes a big, religious and moral appendix generally 
winding up the whole matter. 

Were we to give a judgment upon this book, we should be 
heartily puzzled under what head to put it. Certainly, the 
promise of the first essays, that the papers which are to follow 
are to be “ gossip” of the Elia “ arm-in-arm” kind, is not 
kept. Nor are the papers wholly serious and sermonic. We 
confess that, for our taste, they are a little too hermaphrodite 
in character, too consciously literary on the one side, and too 
professionally religious on the other. There is an occasional 
mixture of the Daily Telegraph and the Dissenting minister 
about them which is, when it occurs, very irritating, and 
this is the more to be regretted, as the author is evidently 
a kindly and, in some ways, a clever man. 





WHITE WINGS.* 

Oncr more Mr. Black takes his readers to his beloved West 
Highlands. The scene of this “romance” must, indeed, be so 
familiar to those who have read A Princess of Thule, Madcap 
Violet, and others of his stories, that to most of them this latest 
effort will seem like a warming-up of old materials. Not all Mr. 
Black's deft skill in word-painting can make the too oft-repeated 
descriptions of the varying aspects of sky, waters, and mountains 
in the far west interesting; and of these descriptions White Wings 
gives us more than a fair share. From first to last, with the 
briefest possible interludes on shore, we are kept on board a 
small yacht, which cruises about amongst the islands of the 
Inner Hebrides. Ata rough estimate, half the book is taken 
up with the scenery and with the doings of the yacht. The 
following extract, taken at random from the latter part of the 
first volume, will serve at once the purpose of introducing the 
hero and heroine, and of showing how the scenery is used for 
eking out the tale :— 


“ One incident of that day was the appearance of a new monster of 
the deep, which approached quite close to the hull of the ‘ White- 
Dove.’ Leaning over the rail, we could see him clearly in the clear 
water—a beautiful, golden, submarine insect, with a conical bedy 
like that of a land-spider, and six or eight slender legs, by the incurv- 
ing of which he slowly propelled himself through the water. As we 
were perfectly convinced that no one had ever been in such dead 
-alins in the Minch before, and had lain for twenty-four hours in the 
neighbourhood of 45 and 46, we took it for -granted that this was a 
new animal. In the temporary absence of our F.R.S., the Laird was 
bold enough to name it the Arachne Mary-Avonensis; but did not 
seek to capture it. It went on its golden way. But we were not to 
linger for ever in these northern seas, surrounded by perpetual sum- 
mer calms— however beautiful the prospect might be to a young man 
fallen away, for the moment, from his high ambitions. Whatever 
summons from the far world might be awaiting us at Portree was 
soon to be served upon us. In the afternoon a slight breeze sprang 
up that gently carried us away past Ru Hunish, and round by Eilean 
Trodda, and down by Altavaig. The grey-green basaltic cliffs of the 
Skye coast were now in shadow; but the strong sunlight beat on the 
grassy ledges above ; and there was a distant roar of water along the 
rocks. This other throbbing sound, too: surely that must be some 
steamer far away on the other side of Rona? The sunset deepened. 
Darker and darker grew the shadows in the great mountains above 
us. We heard the sea along the solitary shores. The stars came out 
in the twilight: they seemed clearest just over the black mountains. 
In the silence there was the sound of a waterfall somewhere—in 
among those dark cliffs. Then our side-lights were put up; and we 
sate on deck; and Mary Avon, nestling close to her friend, was per- 
suaded to sing for her 

Yestreen the Queen had four Maries 

—just as if she had never heard the song before. The hours went by ; 
Angus Sutherland was talking in a slow, earnest, desultory fashior ; 
and surely he must have been conscious that one heart there at least 
was eagerly and silently listening to him. The dawn was near ag 
hand, when finally we consented to go below. What time of the morn- 
ing was it that we heard John of Skye call out ‘Siv or seven fathoms 
*lldo?’ We knew at least that we had got into harbour; and that 
the first golden glow of the daybreak was streaming through the sky- 
lights of the saloon. We had returned from the wilds to the claim3 
and the cares of civilisation; if there was any message to us, for 
good or for evil, from the distant world we had Icft for so long, it was 
now waiting for us on shore.” 
Three volumes of this kind of thing, especially as a continua- 
tion of many volumes of the same sort that have gone before, 
become a trifle wearisome. 

But it is not alone in the setting and circumstances of the 
story that Mr. Black has, we think, drawn upon the forbearance 

* White Wings: a Yachting Romance. By W. Black. London: Macmillaa 
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of his readers. The incidents of which it is composed—its bare 
framework, so to say—strike one as a mere rehash of old 
materials. White Wings, in other words, is The Strange Adven- 
tures of a Phaeton redone into a sea-piece. Queen Tita, the 
fair and keen-witted, is once more the presiding goddess; and 
once more we have a love-distraught maiden and a lover all for- 
lorn,—nay, two lovers. In this last respect, however, the new 
tale diverges from, while yet in form copying, the old. In the 
Strange Adventures, the two lovers were young, and strove 
each for the maiden’s hand; but in the new, one of the 
lovers is old, and he loves not for himself, but for his nephew 
and heir, whom he summons to win the maiden for a bride. 
We grant that this is rather an original stroke, but we cannot 
call it very happy; and the aged lover himself, the Laird of 
Denny-mains, to wit, is one of the most unmitigated bores we 
ever met. He is for ever telling stale and pointless jokes, some 
of which strike us as drafts from T'he Bailie, a Glasgow comic 
print, recounting his exploits as a Commissioner of the borough 
of Strathgovan, enlightening his hearers about the great Semple 
heresy case, or in other ways making himself tiresome. Mr. 
Black seems to have come across some man of the Laird’s stamp, 
and has painted him too realistically. Nevertheless, the Laird 
plays a very important part in the shaping of the story. <At 
first sight he falls in love, father-wise, with Mary Avon, the 
heroine, who, along with himself, has come to spend a holiday 
on board the yacht of “ Queen Titania,” and her husband, the 
narrator of the tale. Another guest, Dr. Angus Sutherland, 
also joins the party. He is a young doctor and an enthusiastic 
man of science, and Mary and he have met before in Edinburgh. 
They are, in fact, already lovers, though the love is un- 
acknowledged, and for a little time all goes very smoothly with 
their wooing,—as smoothly as the yacht in the summer seas, 
where hardly a breeze is to be got. But by-and-by clouds come. 
Sutherland goes away to the north to visit his father ; the Laird’s 
love for Mary grows ever warmer, and he unfolds his marriage-by- 
proxy project to the mistress of the yacht, or “admiral,” as the 
narrator often calls her. Agreeably with this project, the nephew 
comes on board, a new guest, in Angus’s place, and under pro- 
test makes himself agreeable to Mary. He, however, never 
falls in love with her, and no harm would have been done at 
all, but for a tremendous villain of an uncle that Mary had, 
who bolts with all her little fortune. The girl takes her loss 
bravely, and, much to the Laird’s amusement—he thinking his 
project certain of success—announces her intention of living 
by her brush, for she paints beautifully. But Angus Suther- 
land is coming back, and she appears to dreada meeting with him, 
would go away in fact if the imperious “ admiral-in-chief ” would 
let her. Unable to escape, she treats Angus coldly when he does 
come. Grief seizes his heart. Can it be that this high-minded 
maiden has made up her mind to jilt him for money? He pro- 
poses—is rejected, though at a terrible cost—for the maiden 
loves him, and wishes to be no clog on him. Not knowing this, 
he flees as soon as he can get toland. Queen Tita is indignant 
with Mary, and the misunderstandings threaten to grow serious. 
We did, indeed, begin to fear at one time that Mr. Black was 
going to wring our hearts needlessly with another tragic end- 
ing, but, happily, he this time forbears to add that to his other 
sins; and, as in The Strange Adventures of a Phaeton, all ends 
properly,—we need not quite say how, although the story is so 
slight that no harm could be done by telling it all out. 

With this reservation, indeed, we have given the reader what 
is positively the whole story ; and Mr. Black has made it fill 
three volumes. Greater praise to his word-painting—and shall 
we say padding ?—capacity we could not give than that 
fact implies. Beyond the Laird’s senile yarns and dis- 
sertations, the yacht and her doings, the sea, the winds, 
the islands, and mountains, there is nothing in the book 
which could not be told with fullness and grace within the 
compass of fifty pages. We have given a fair sample from the 
first volume. Here is one illustration of the Laird’s style, taken 
also at random from the earlier pages of the third volume :— 

“ Ay,’ said the Laird, hastily. ‘I would like to see a Glasgow 
newspaper! I’m thinking they. must have got the steam fire-engine 
by now ; and fine games the bairns will have when they begin to 
practise with it, skelping about in the water. It would be a grand 
thing to try it in the public garden when we get it; it would keep 
the shrubs and the borders fine and wet--eh ?’—‘ And it would be 
quite as interesting as any plaster fountain,’ says his hostess, en- 
couragingly.—‘ As handsome every bit,’ says the Laird, laughing 
heartily at his play of imagination, ‘as any bit laddie done up in 
stucco, standing on one leg, and holding up a pipe! It’s a utilitarian 
age, ma’am—a utilitarian age ; we will have, instead of a fountain, a 





steam fire-enginc—very good! very good!—and * 

age Saat Dee eee they bodies who 
are always crying out against expenditure on decoration will 
disappointed for once.’ The Laird had at last discovered = 
whereabouts of the mysterious village on the Admiralty ch: - 
‘But what newspaper will we get in a place hidden away like ‘eas 
—out of the reach of all communication wi’ the world. They'll be 
century behind, mark my words. — It is when ye live within a reago . 
able distance of a great centre of ceevilisation, like Glasgow, that a 
feel the life of it stirring your own place too; and ye must ‘hon ye 
with the times; ye must be moving. Conservative as I am, ry: 
no supersteetious obstinacy about me; moving—moving—that’s the 
word, ‘The more important the matter in the interest of the public 
the more necessary is it that we should have an impartial mind If 
ye show me a new sort of asphalte, do ye think I would not examine 
it, jist because I recommended Jamieson and MacGregor’s patent ?? 
He appealed boldly to his hostess.—‘ Oh, certainly ; certainly you 
would !’ she says, with an earnestness that might have made Jamie. 
son and MacGregor quail.— ‘For three weeks,’ says the Laird 
solemnly, ‘I was on that committee, until it seemed that my break. 
fast, and my dinner, and my supper every day was nothing but tar. 
smoke. What wi’ the experiments without and within, I wag just 
filled with tar-smoke. And would ye believe it, ma’am, one o’ they 
Radical newspapers went as far as to say there were secret influences 
at work when Jamieson and MacGregor was decided on. My friendg 
said, ‘‘ Prosecnte the man for libel ;” but I said, “ No; let the poor 
crayture alone ; he has got to earn his living !”’ ” 
This is, on the whole, a favourable sample of what goes on all 
through the book, and after wading through chapter after 
chapter filled out thus, and mingled with descriptions full of 
“splashes of purple,” “leaden-hued ocean,” and many similar 
phrases, no longer fresh, can any one wonder that we heaved a 
sigh of relief when we reached the end? It is with very great 
pain that we are driven to pronounce this book unworthy 
of Mr. Black’s reputation, but there can be no doubt of the 
fact. It displays alike poverty of invention and spiritlessnegg 
in execution. To use a vulgarism, there is no “ go” in the story, 
and the most charitable supposition one can make is that Mr, 
Black wrote it during an illness. The impression it leaves on 
the mind is precisely that it is the work of a weary man, lashing 
himself up to the performance of a hard task. We trust it 
may be long ere we again meet the author in circumstances so 
depressing. 





THE SCIENCE AND ART OF EDUCATION.* 
From the concise prefatory notice contributed to this book by 
Mr. R. H. Quick, we learn that Mr. Joseph Payne was for 
many years a successful private schoolmaster, and was during 
that time, and to the end of the years of leisure which followed 
it, an “enthusiastic theorist” on the subject of his profession. 
When very young, he published an account of Jacotot and his 
system, and he afterwards became deeply interested in the work 
and administration of the College of Preceptors, a corporation 
of schoolmasters, through the agency of which he sought to 
give effect to his own strong conviction of the need of training 
and special study on the part of professional instructors. 
When he retired from the active pursuit of his profession, his 
interest in the subject induced him to make new efforts. By 
lectures, and essays, and contributions to periodicals, he strove 
to awaken public attention; and it was mainly owing to his 
energetic initiative that the College of Preceptors was induced 
to institute a special lectureship in the science and art of 
education, and to establish examinations for teachers, intended 
to test their professional qualifications. For a short time he 
himself held the professorship thus instituted; but he did not 
live to complete any systematic exposition of his views, or to 
prepare anything in the nature of a manual of the teacher’s art. 
The present volume, which is compiled by his son, contains re- 
prints of his principal lectures and pamphlets, and these are 
largely occupied in refuting preliminary objections, in demon- 
strating that a philosophy of education is possible, and in vindi- 
cating its practical importance. They do not profess to cover the 
whole ground either of the theory or practice of teaching, but they 
conduct the reader a long way, and they state with clearness 
many of the elementary principles, on which all true success in 
teaching must depend. 

Yet those who dread the intrusion of too much of the specu- 
lative element into the training of the modern schoolmaster 
will not be wholly reassured by the perusal of this book. The 
bent of Mr. Payne’s mind was towards theory; and it must be 
owned that some of his theories, when formulated, had the ap- 
pearance either of harmless truisms, or else of somewhat unprac- 
tical and debatable propositions,—e.g., that “Mind and body are 
mutually interdependent, and co-operate in promoting growth,” 











* Lectures on the Science and Art of Education, By the late Joseph ayne. Edited 
by his Son, Joseph Frank Payne, M.D. London: Longmans. 1830. 
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is unquestionably true, but it is not new, and it is difficult to 
see what light is thrown on the work of the teacher by the 
formal enunciation of such an aphorism. Again, “ Exercise in- 
volves repetition, which, as regards bodily actions, ends in habits 
of action ; and as regards impressions received by the mind, ends 
in clearness of perception,” is neither a complete nor a very 
relevant statement. If it means anything, it means that 
the principal agent in producing intellectual clearness is con- 
tinued exercise, or repetition of the same mental experience. As 
a matter of fact, however, other factors have even more to do 
with clearness of mental perception 3 especially the interest and 
sympathy which may be awakened in connection with the sub- 
‘act in hand, and the number of associations which can be 
established between the thing to be learned and other things 
which were either known before, or which the learner hopes to 
know hereafter. A third of Mr. Payne’s principles is thus 
stated :—‘ The exercise of the child’s own powers, stimulated 
but not superseded by the educator’s interference, ends both in 
theacquisition of knowledge and in the invigoration of the powers 
for further acquisition.” Here the theorist in on surer ground ; 
and it is undoubtedly true that the schoolmaster who lays hold 
of this maxim, and seeks to apply it in practice, is on his way 
to a better understanding of his art. But then the doctrine is 
one which nobody denies; and the only practical object of 
stating it at all is as a preliminary to some very definite rules, 
showing how the teacher can stimulate without superseding the 
action of the learner’s own faculties, and when he should help 
aud when he should abstain from helping, by way of formal 
instruction. But these lectures do not, it must be owned, 
furnish many such rules. hey are useful indications of the 
direction in which we should look for a philosophy of education ; 
they warn the professional teacher of many of his besetting 
sins; and they are well calculated to make him ashamed of mere 
routine, and anxious to adapt his methods to the actual mental 
condition and requirements of his pupils. To this extent, and 
this extent chiefly, does the book possess permanent value. Mr. 
Payne’s illustrations of good and bad modes of teaching, of the 
methods of induction and analysis, and of the means whereby 
young children may be trained to habits of observation and 
inquisitiveness about the things which they see around them, are 
often clear, and are always useful and suggestive. He is less 
fortunate when he seeks to embody the result of his speculations 
in apophthegms and definitions. Witness his definition of “edu- 
cation,” which, to those who remember the terse and pregnant 
definitions given by other writers, from Ascham and Milton 
down to Arnold and Richter, will seem, we fear, to have more 
the appearance than the reality of a scientific statement. “ Educa- 
tion,” he says “is the development and training of the learner’s 
native powers, by means of instruction carried on through 
the conscious and persistent agency of the formal educator, and 
depends upon the established connection between the world 
without and the world within the mind,—between the objective 
and the subjective.” Surely this attempted definition has a 
double defect. It is logically inadequate, and itis, for practical 
purposes, less suggestive of a true theory of method than a 
definition on such a subject should be. 

Nevertheless, Mr. Payne’s main contention is entirely true 
and sound, The movement of which he was so zealous a 
pioneer has already met with a favourable reception in the 
Head Masters’ conferences and in the University of Cambridge, 
and bids fair to have important consequences. Hitherto, 
although in the Normal Colleges forthe preparation of elementary 
teachers there has been systematic training m method and 
school management, no such training has been available for 
teachers of a higher class. The methods in use in Grammar 
and Middle-class schools have been mainly determined by tra- 
dition and rule of thumb. Such success as may have been 
gained has been the result of natural aptitude, scholarship, and 
individual earnestness, but has not been achieved through any 
conscious study of the principles of teaching. Yet there are 
night ways and wrong ways of imparting knowledge, and there 
are good reasons to be given why some are right and others are 
wrong. There are certain physical conditions which are favour- 
able, and others which are unfavourable to right and wholesome 
acquirement. There are times when explanation and guidance 
and the pressure of authority are needed by a learner, and there 
are other times when all these are impertinent, and when his 
own faculties should be left to operate spontaneously. Each 
subject taught in a school has its own special char- 
acteristics and its special difficulties, and requires to 





be taught by its appropriate method. To know by what 
devices knowledge may be most effectively presented to 
the mind of a beginner; to know how to kindle interest and 
enthusiasm in a new study, when to appeal to the judgment 
and when to the memory, how to put wise questions, how to 
arrange and correlate different studies, and what are their 
respective values as instruments of mental development, how 
to test the results of work, what is the right mode of disci- 
pline, and how rewards and punishments can be most judi- 
ciously used,—all this is the business of a skilled schoolmaster. 
Yet such knowledge does not, like Dogberry’s reading and 
writing, “ come by nature ;” and if it comes by experience, it is 
apt to come slowly, and after a period of manifold blunders and 
futile experiments, during which the unfortunate pupil has 
much to suffer. In school-keeping, as in all the higher employ- 
meuts of life, right practice is based on right theory, and on 
careful inductions from former experience. The investigation of 
that theory and that experience is not only helpful to all who prac- 
tise the art of teaching, but it is clearly indispensable for those 
who wish to practise it in the most skilful, artistic, and effec- 
tive way. We cannot promise the student of Mr. Payne’s book 
that he will find in it a key to all the practical problems we 
have enumerated, nor even that he will be satisfied with all the 
author's psychological expositions. But no student can fail to 
derive from it many fruitful hints, or to be placed by 
means of it in a better mental attitude for thinking out rules 
and methods for himself. 





PORTUGAL.* 

Mr. Oswatp Crawrurp has an advantage over most writers 
who deal with the affairs of foreign countries, in that he has an 
intimate acquaintance with the country of which he writes, and 
a practical knowledge of the subject of which he treats. He 
compares his book in his introduction to the olla, so familiar 
to travellers both in Spain and Portugal, but although he seems 
to claim for it no higher consideration than that of a “medley,” 
he expresses au opinion that the work will not be found “ dis- 
jointed.” It would, perhaps, be hard to say that a stew was 
under any circumstances disjointed ; but as the book is chiefly 
made up of the author’s contributions to well-known magazines, 
and treats of such widely different subjects as the rise of 
Portugal and the manufacture of port-wine, the merits of 
Madeira as a winterage and the Roman remains near Setubal, 
the author’s comparison to the ollw is sufficiently happy; and 
if the whole is not blended with the skill of an Ude or a 
Francatelli, we can assure the reader that the materials are as 
excellent as they are diversified. 

The three first chapters, extending over a hundred pages, are 
devoted to the early history of Portugal, especially its rise and 
development under Affonso Henriquez ; to a sketch of what the 
author calls the Portuguese Renaissance, and to a brief notice 
of medieval Portuguese literature in general. These chapters 
might have been written by any student of the history 
and literature of Portugal; but the succeeding pages treating 
of Portuguese farming and country life could, perhaps, have 
been hardly given to us by any other English author than 
Mr. Crawfurd. For he not only knows the country intimately, but 
he is himself a practical farmer of ten years’ standing, and he 
gives us the result of his personal experience, as well as his 
personal observation. 

The fourth chapter, on country life, contains a most trenchant 
denunciation of the absurdity of the observation which Mr. 
Crawfurd has so frequently heard made by “foolish,” 
“jgnorant,” and “erroneous” speakers, that “ Portugal is a 
country a hundred and fifty years behind the rest of the world.” 
The ignorance of those who hold such opinions extends not only, 
in the author’s eyes, to the affairs of Portugal. but to those of all 
other European countries, from the year 1750 to 1880, inclusive. 
We confess, therefore, that we were somewhat surprised, after 
reading further on that “ agriculture is the prevailing pursuit 
of Portuguese life,’ to come upon the following sentence :— 
“Farming in Portugal is, as I must admit, at a stand- 
still, and it has moved very little for some fourteen 
hundred years. There is, consequently, immense room for 
improvement.” Of course, it is very difficult to say, with 
any degree of accuracy, how many years any one country 
is behind any other, still more behind all others; nor is it 
a question upon which any two people, however great their 


* Portugal, Old and New. By Oswald Crawfurd, H.M.’s Consul at Oporto. With 
Maps and Illustrations. London; C. Kegan Pauland Co. 1880, 
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knowledge and experience of one or many countries, would 


‘be likely to agree. But farmers in all countries are apt to be 
dogmatic, and Mr. Crawfurd lets us see that he has very strong 
and decided opinions upon a variety of subjects, chiefly 
political, and by no means confined to Portugal. These, how- 
ever, are but the garlic and pimento that one must expect to 
find in an olla. 

The land-tenures of Portugal are very remarkable, and 
in these days, when our own land-tenures are exciting 
so much interest and discussion, they may be worth the 
attention of political students. The métayer system is 
not uncommon, but the most curious and the most com- 
mon tenure in Portugal is a form of copyhold tech- 
nically termed emphyteutic, to whose nature and incidents 
Mr. Crawfurd devotes half a dozen pages. The Portu- 
guese gentleman’s ideal of a country house is the old 
Roman one of a villa, and his residence in it a villeggiatura, 
after the modern Italian fashion,—a brief holiday-time in the 
hot season, a voluntary rvstication, which has as little in 
common with the residence of our English country gentlemen 
upon their family estates, as an English shooting party in well 
preserved coverts resembles the Portuguese cagada, so humor- 
ously described by Mr. Crawfurd :— 

“The Portuguese sportsman’s motto, if he have one, is, ‘ The greatest 

amusement of the greatest number (of men and dogs) ;? and as the 
whole country, with the exception of walled enclosures of a certain 
height, is free to shoot over to any one responsible enough to be 
entrusted with a ten-shilling gun-licence, there is a paucity of game, 
and so to the sportsman’s motto must be added,—‘with the least 
possible expenditure of game.’ ”’ 
The account of the days’ sport in which the author was con- 
cerned, in which ‘a dozen gentlemen agreed to bring their 
dogs together, and a pack numbering thirty or forty of 
all degrees—lurchers, terriers, greyhounds, and even pointers 
—was collected,” is simply delicious. ‘‘ Another dozen 
friends and acquaintances joined the party. Among the 
whole of the gentlemen, six or eight only carried guns.” 
How, after failing to stalk a blackbird, the whole party 
missed a rabbit, and shot a boy; and how, finally, a hare 
was “found on her form, and she had not, I am sure, left it 
two yards before she was coursed and caught by the greyhounds, 
attacked by the lurchers, and shot by every one who had a gun, 
—consequently, she was killed before she had given any sport 
whatever ;” and finally, how, the hare having been pulled in 
pieces by contending dogs, a new chase began, is told with in- 
finite spirit, humour, and an abundance of “local colour” :— 

“Some of us tried to recover the body, some chased the head. 

We were very much out of breath before we again got together the 
two portions of the hare. ‘ Bring the needle and thread!’ was called 
out—the needle and thread! necessities in this kind of sport, where 
the game is set upon by such packs. They were brought. The de- 
capitated quarry was cleverly sewn together, the fur smoothed down, 
and then gravely insinuated into a narrow linen bag, also brought for 
the occasion.” 
But the most curious part of all this is that Mr. Crawfurd 
infinitely prefers this Portuguese form of shooting-party, to 
what he characterises as being, ‘ by general consent, the very 
dullest, most monotonous, and most unsatisfactory form of 
sport in the world,’—namely, English shooting. 

In England, indeed, we have no siesta, an afternoon repose 
which Mr. Crawfurd, with that love of dogmatic originality 
that distinguishes his writings, declares to be necessary in all hot 
countries, not on account of the heat, but of the flies,—an opinion 
with which we can no more agree than the opinion that the cham- 
pagne drunk by our English colliers, during the palmy days of 
coal at 40s. a ton, which many of us remember in 1873, “ was 
all in the interests of morality, sobriety, and hard work!” 
Speaking of wine, we cannot pass over Mr. Crawfurd’s admir- 
able chapter upon port without a word of praise. There is 
nothing “ disjointed” in it. It is complete as a whole, and it 
is, moreover, full of knowledge, of learning, of experience, and 
of good-sense. We will not anticipate by extracts, which 
would necessarily be imperfect, the pleasure and profit which 
the reader of Mr. Crawfurd’s work will derive from the study 
of this chapter. But the moral would seem to be twofold,— 
first, you cannot do better than drink port-wine; second, you 
must not expect to get it pure. 

But Mr. Crawfurd is not only enthusiastic about the great 
Portuguese wine. More solid fare comes in for a share of his 
notice :— 

“* Bacalhau is a word and a thing that philologers have wrangled 
about, politicians fought over, financiers rejoiced in, merchants con- 
tended for, fishermen fished for, economists been puzzled about, while 








the Por tuguese people generally have quietly eaten it with oll an 
pepper. 

This bacalhau, which is merely dried cod-fish, is, according to 
the author’s experience, ‘! an object more resembling, in colour 
size, shape, and hardness, a short piece of one-inch red deal 
board, than any article of human food” he “was ever before 
helpedto.” He further tells us that a rather serious objection 
to its use as a food is “ that it is not nice to eat,” which scarcely 
surprises us, and yet he says :— 

“Tf I could persuade my countrymen to use this most valuable 

food as the Spaniards and Portuguese do, it is my firm conviction 
that I should be doing more for their material advancement than 
most average patriotic statesmen accomplish in a lifetime.” 
But we are inclined to think, from our acquaintance with Mr, 
Crawfurd’s writings, that his ideal of the average patriotic 
statesman is somewhat low. If we are not prepared to 
endorse all our author’s suggestions, there is no doubt that 
they give a flavour to the olla that he has prepared for us, 
There is plenty of solid meat in the hotchpot, and vinegar, 
as well as port-wine, in the broth; and if from time to time we 
come across a bit of garlic or red pepper, we feel that it helps 
to give character to the whole. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 
pane ee 

Siv Lectures on Physical Geography. By the Rev. Samuel 
Haughton, M.D., F.R.S. (Dublin : Hodges, Foster, and Figgis.)— 
“The Past History of our Globe, and its Future Prospects ;” “Con- 
tinents and Oceans;” “ Mountains and Voleanoes;”’ “ Rivers and 
Lakes ;” “ The Laws of Climate and Atmosphere,” with “ The Dig. 
tribution in Space and Time of Animals and Plants,”’—such are the 
large and varied subjects which Dr. Haughton handles in the yolume 
before us. The original six lectures have now grown into a volume 
of nearly 400 pages, illustrated with more than a score of tables, 
maps, and diagrams. To give a just notion of the contents of this 
book, and of the mode of treatment which Dr. Haughton has adopted, 
would demand far more space than we can here afford. We must 
content ourselves with a general recommendation of these lectures: 
which are interesting not only by reason of the subjects on which 
they treat, but also because of the extraordinary industry with 
which the facts and figures they contain have been collected, and 


the extreme ingenuity with which these data have been 
made to serve as bases for the arguments and _ hypotheses 
of the author. The reader is _ constantly meeting with 


such calculations as this (p. 79),—A layer of coal 3in. thick, or 
a layer of limestone 15 in. thick, spread uniformly over the globe, if 
volatilised by heat, would develope four per cent. of carbonic acid in 
the atmosphere, and immediately destroy all tho warm-blooded 
animals on the surface of the globe. Or again, we may learn if we 
will (p. 160), the total amount of heat received from the sun at 
various latitudes during the course of a year; and we shall find that 
it may be represented by an average thickness of 80 ft. of ice, melted 
over the whole globe. Now, of this heat, the amount lost by radiation 
would melt 28} ft. of ice, and thus we have heat sufficient to melt 
514 ft. of ice available for and used in the geological work done by 
air, rain, and rivers, and in the chemical and vital work performed in 
the animal and vegetable organisms upon the earth. Calculations 
such as these, many of them original and all most carefully elaborated 
abound in Dr. Haughton’s pages. But the interest of his work centres 
in the use he makes of such figures; while a lively style, which does 
not exclude narratives of travel and descriptions of natural marvels, 
makes the volume agreeable reading. 

Notes on Game and Game Shooting. By J.J. Manley. (The 
Bazaar Office.) —Mr. Manley, it is evident, has a genuine taste for 
observing the life of animals, though he has not risen to the height of 
finding no pleasure in killing them. When he speaks of sports, he 
manifestly speaks of things ‘‘ quorum pars ipse fuit.’’ Altogether, 
he has put together a very agreeable and even useful book. He treats 
in successive chapters of “Grouse,” “ Partridges,’’ ‘“ Pheasants,” 
“ Hares,” ‘ Rabbits,’ ‘ Quails,” ‘ Woodcocks,” ‘ Snipe,” and 
“Rooks.” In this last there is a special reference to that 
curious bird the ‘ London rook.” On one point we feel bound to 
suggest a doubt as to his accuracy. Surely the rooks in Gray’s-Inn 
Gardens have been there for more than “twenty to twenty-five 
years *” The present writer has a strong impression that he saw and 
heard them there constantly nearly as much as forty years ago. 
The Greek and Latin words need some correction (notd bene, €.9.)s 
the want of which isa slight disfigurement to a pleasant and well- 
written book. 

A Manual of the Alkali Trade. By John Lomas. (Crosby Lock- 
wood and Co.)—This is a work of thoroughly practical character. It 
discusses all the mechanical details, the planning and the working of 
a chemical factory devoted to the production of the chief compounds 
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ed out from an “alkali works.” The volume does not 

tain, as its title seems to imply, an account of the trade or com- 
sen alkali, but it is a book by a chemical manufacturer on the 
conor of chemicals. Oil of vitriol, soda, caustic soda, and 
Te Ataa comet are the products discussed most fully in this manual. 
What with the working plans and drawings here given (some 232 in 
number), and the clear descriptions in the text, the arrangement and 
construction of alkali works, according to the best and most 
modern plans, ought to be readily understood. The chemical theory 
of the various operations has been put on one side by Mr. Lomas; 
but we happily possess, in Dr. E. Lunge’s exhaustive treatise, now 
being published in an English form, a manual which treats the 
chemical side of this important industry with great care and com- 
pleteness, and at the same time by no means neglects its engineering 
or mechanical aspect. 

Plain English. By John Hollingshead. (Chatto and Windus.)— 
“Plain” as Mr. Hollingshead’s ‘“ English” undoubtedly is, yet we 
arenot quite sure of his meaning. Does he mean to say, without any 
reserve, that the business of the manager of a theatre is to provide 
what the public, or a section of the public sufficiently large to fill his 
house, may demand? If so, does he hold this to be true of the 
dramatist, of the artist, of the author? Are none of them to take 
any count of taste or morals, except so far as the police may enforce 
them? It isan undoubted fact that an indecent play will draw a 
full house, an indecent book or picture command a large sale. Is 
this demand to be supplied ? Of course, Mr. Hollingshead would say 
“No.” But we see no way out of the conclusion. Surely there must 
be a restraint that is not merely external, but comes from a sense of 
duiy on every man who has to supply a public demand? We have 
been drawn aside from speaking of the literary merits of Mr. 
Hollingshead’s volume. This is of the less consequence, as our 
veaders know that he wields a practised pen, and writes with un- 
failing vigour. 

The Great 


usually turn 


Artists: Horace Vernet and Paul Delaroche. By 
J. R. Rees. (S. Low and Co.)—Biographies of great artists 
are not easy to write or to criticise. Some estimate of the 
true value of the works cf the several painters, sculptors, or 
architects included in these Lives is expected. But how difficult 
it is for the different writers of such a series as the present 
to agree, even as to the general basis of their criticism! And, more- 
over, to write such biographies thoroughly well involves the possession 
of so many literary gifts! What accuracy, what patience, what 
appreciation of times and circumstances and character, and what 
skill in selection and construction are requisite, in order to present a 
portrait at once trustworthy, just, and sympathetic. If we do not 
recognise all the features of our ideal in these brief histories of the 
life and labours of Vernet and Delaroche, still we do find in them 
pleasant narratives, easy to read and to follow. The illustrations do 
not afford satisfactory examples of the pictures which they attempt 
to reproduce. And the estimates of the artistic position of their 
painters require revision. Why, for example, is it said of Dela- 
roche (p. 59) that he was not inspired, had no genius, no creative 
power, almost no invention ; and then, a little farther on (p. 71), we 
are assured that in this artist’s ‘‘ Hemicycle,” ‘the glory of divine 
ari in human form has never been more fully illustrated ” ? 

The Old Church Clock. By the Rev. R. Parkinson. Edited by 
John Evans. (Abel Heywood and Son, Manchester.)—After an 
interval of twenty-seven years, we have a new edition of a book 
which achieved in its day considerable popularity. The Old Church 
Clock is a tale of a very simple kind, in which the son of a Cumber- 
laad “ statesman,’”’ whom circumstances have removed to Manchester, 
tells the story of his early days. Its interest lies in its pictures of 
manners—pictures which the writer, himself a native of the Lake 
district, drew from his own knowledge—and in its portraits, taken 
from the life. The chief of these is Robert Walker, the “ Wonderful,” 
of whose life at Seathwaite Wordsworth has left the well-known account 
in the Notes to the “ Sonnets on the River Duddon.”’ Joshua King, 
President of Queen’s College, Cambridge, and Joshua Brookes, chap- 
lain of the “ Old Church,’’ Manchester (known to many readers from 
Mr. Linnaeus Banks’s “ Manchester Man’’), also appear in these 
pages. But the story is only the nucleus of an interesting body of mis- 
Cellaneous information which the editor has collected. First we have a 
memoir of the author, which will be read with interest by many who 
knew him, both at Manchester and at St. Bees. Then there is 
Wordsworth’s account of ‘The Wonderful Walker,” supplemented by 
a very interesting description of his life, by a descendant, from 
which we gather many additional particulars. There is also an 
account of his family, a race which seems likcly to be as numerous 
and as hopeful as that of Jonadab the son of Rechab. Curious 
notes about men and places abound. It is a remarkable fact that 
Robert Walker and his successor, Edward Tyson, held the living of 
Seathwaite for a period of a hundred and nivetcen years. But this 
is far surpassed by the following :—“ James Horrocks, of Bradshaw 
Chapel, was one hundred years old on March 25th, 1814; his father was 
born in 1657, and was eighty-six when James was born.” In the church- 





yard of Broughton there are inscriptions to “ Jane Walker, died 1791, 
aged 104,” and “ T. Walker, died 1748, aged 101.” A story of the 
Rey. Joshua Brookes is worth relating :—“ Wending his way, with 
customary measured step, along Deansgate, he overtook a sturdy 
ruffian—a Manchester type of Bill Sykes—with a dog, round whose 
neck was a cord, which the brute in breeches was tugging at so vio- 
lently that the dog was well-nigh strangled. Equal to the emergency, 
Joshua pulled out his knife, and released the poor animal from his 
torturer by cutting the cord. Whereupon, with a volley of abuse, the 
ruffian turned upon Joshua, and asked him, ‘ What’s thee done that 
for?’ Upon which Joshua replied, ‘Hold thy noise, mon; if it had 
been thy neck, I wouldn’t have cut the cord.’ ” 


Panhellenic Annual for the Year 1880. 
Parasyrakes. 


Edited by Socrates A. 
(Williams and Norgate.)—This volume contains a 
calendar of the Greek Church, a chronicle of the important events in 
the War of Independence, in 1821-1830; an account of the newly- 
erected church of St. Sophia, in London; a paper on “ Aischylus,”? 
by Professor Telby, of Buda-Pesth; an essay on “The Present 
Position of the Greek Nation,” by E. A. Freeman; a paper on 
“ Modern Greece in its Relation to the Study of Ancient Greece,” 
by Professor Jebb ; and other papers. This is the first year of pub- 
lication. We wish the new venture every success. 

Heroes of the Cross; or, Studies in the Biography of Saints, Martyrss 
and Christian Pioneers. By W. H. Davenport Adams. (Masters.)— 
There is something attractive in the scheme of Mr. Adams’s book 
He brings together men and women, separated from each other by 
vast differences of temperament and circumstances and belief, but 
united by the common property of zeal for Christ. Columba, Bernard 
of Clairvaux, Francis of Assisi, Catharine of Siena, Savonarola, 
Xavier, Anne Askew, Francis de Sales, Vincent de Paul, Henry Martin, 
are the subjects of these biographies, and, on the whole, are well 
handled. Mr. Adams has done well to “abstain from theological 
bitterness ;” at the same time, there is such a thing as ignoring facts, 
in order to create the impression of an unity which does not exist. 
The “Life of St. Francis de Sales” The false- 
hood and treachery which St. Francis recommended to the 
Duke of Savoy were never repented of. Mr. Adams’s “ Note’ 
We cannot help thinking, 
again, that an unduly high estimate of the reality of Xavier's 
work—of his work, let it be understood, not of his motives— 
would be gathered from this account of his missionary labours. 
Obscure workers, whose names have never been known to the world, 
have, we believe, left more permanent results behind them. We are 
glad, however, to recommend the volume to our readers, as giving in 
“a compact and available form’”’ lives of which all readers should 
have some knowledge. 


is an instance. 


on this subject is most unsatisfactory. 


Novets.—The Lady Resident. 
millan.)—This is undoubtedly “a novel of thé day,’ 


By Hamilton Page. 3 vols. 


’ 


(Mac- 
seeing that it is 
Whether “ Mr. 
Hamilton Page” (a pseudonym, certainly veiling, we should say, 
female authorship) means to bless or to curse, is not at first sight 
quite evident. The “lady resident” is only too admirable, the stu- 
dents as industrious, as clever, and as well behaved as could be de- 
sired ; but the managing ladies are the incarnations of meanness and 
jealousy. Probably the writer has no definite object in view, except 
to give to the world her experiences and observations. Circumstances 
seem to have given her an opportunity of seeing the inner working of 
a “ladies’ college,” and it is not impossible that the personages of the 
story, notwithstanding the evident endeavour to throw readers off 
the scent (for the “city in the west” is manifestly imaginary)» 
will be recognised. However this may be, the book is very 
cleverly written, and will be found very readable. Nothing in it is 
better than the sketch of the Positivist Professor, unless it be that 
very charming and plain-spoken lady, Mrs. Brownlow, who conceals 
under her infantile smile a shrewd and practical intelligence. As 
for the heroine of the story, Bertie Ravenshaw, she is too wonderful 
a creature. Such all-subduing beauties will have to be excluded 
from the benefits of the higher education by special enactment, until 
at least the colleges can get on without male assistance, and can be 
located where Mr. Tennyson’s Princess located her institution. It 
would not be fair to omit the capital picture of Mrs. Ravenshaw, a 
lady quite remote from all the newer thought of the day, a picture 
so well done as to be the best possible proof of the writer’s versa- 
tility. These three volumes are full of clever things, of which we 
must give one specimen. ‘“ These Positivists reproduce the old savage 
maethod. 2-6 ~ «.c% A Positivist goes about after a woman with an in- 
tellectual cudgel, and when he has beaten her senseless he expects her 
to consent to marry him.’’——The Scarsdale Peerage. By Frederic 
Talbot. 3 vols. (John and Robert Maxwell.)—We feel at once, 
when we begin this novel, that we are taken out of the round of 
common life. Feeling this, and giving up the troublesome task of 
considering whether this or that incident or conjunction of incidents 
is probable, we really enjoy the story. It moves on briskly. There 
are sufficiently tantalising mysteries, and sufficiently harrowing sus- 


a story about the higher education of women. 
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penses. Everything is terribly near going quite wrong, and every- 
thing does go all right. Then the tragic is relieved by a due admix- 
ture of the comic. My. Cowsleaf, the genealogist, who is recalled 
occasionally from the past by the present necessity of having to 
contend with tax-gatherers and creditors, is a humorous sketch. 
The Scarsdale Peerage is a creditably constructed and well-written 
kind, very much to be preferred to 
and sickly sentiment of much _ that 
we are condemned to read.—Lizzie of the Mill. From 
the German of W. Heimburg, by Christina Tyrrell. 2 vols. 
(Bentley.)—The interest of the story turns on the social inequalities 
which are so prominent in German life. There has sprung up a deep 
attachment between an impoverished noble and the daughter of a 
wealthy plebeian. Difficulties are interposed, intensified by a 
painful memory of a similar complication which had taken place in 
an earlier generation of the two houses. This makes an interesting 
tale, and the characters of the actors are sketched with vigour, 
though, indeed, the hero, as we suppose he must be called, “ Army 
Derenberg,’”’ is not by any means deserving of his good-fortune.—— 
The Story of a Demoiselle. By the Author of “ A French Heiress.” 
(Marcus Ward.)—The clever and tasteful author of this story finds 
an ever fresh subject for her pen in the conflict or contrast of English 
and French ways of arranging a marriage. A young Englishman, 
or, it may be, a young Frenchman, who has learnt to admire 
English ways of thinking in these matters, sets himself in opposition 
to the national customs. Hence tears and smiles. The writer holds 
the balance very fairly between the two methods of arranging the 
future lives of the young, though she inclines it, it is evident, to her 
own nation ; for the “demoiselle ’’ who is loved in English fashion and 
married in the French, though she does not miss happiness, enjoys 
it in buta sober fashion. “I wished and still wish that my gentle 
Clotilda de Mornay had been an English girl,’’ is her summing-up. 
The hero is not left comfortless, but consoled with a younger sister, 
an arrangement which satisfies, if not the exact requirements of art, 
yet the kindly fecling of author and reader. This is a very pleasing 
and well-written story. The Story of Stella Peel. By Harriet 
Childe Pemberton. (Literary Production Committee.) —Stella Peel is 
a girl who escapes from the prospect of uncongenial employment, 
either in service or in teachiag, to try her fortune on the stage. A chance, 
of which it need only be said that it is not impossible, throws her into 
the way of a benevolent old man, who is able to help her exactly in the 
best possible way. She becomes areciter, and achieves a considerable 
reputation; but she makes a mistake in the character of the man 
whom she loves, and her life is clouded with disappointment. All 
this is brought out by Miss Pemberton in an interesting and well- 
written story, marked by some real power in the drawing of character. 
Stella is no ordinary woman; nor is she made to differ from others 
only by the presence of remarkable histrionic powers. In the picture 
that we have of her aims and temper, in her general nobility of pur- 
pose, and in her failure to keep a steady hold on the principle of 
absolute integrity and truth, we recognise a study of genuine subtlety 
and insight. Two Rose Trees. By Mrs. Minnie Douglas. (Griffith 
and Farran.)—This is a simple story of domestic life, as it should be, 
and as we suppose it is quite right that young people should have 
it pictured to them,—everything turning out as it should turn out in 
the end. The mysteriously missing document is recovered, Mrs, 
Norton gets her own again, the dishonest and purse-proud parvenus 
are discomfited, the injured twin recovers the use of her limbs in the 
effort to save her sister from the falling chandelier, just as Croesus’s 
dumb son got his speech by crying out to the soldier who was about 
to kill his father,—and all that is left to wish for is that the invalid 
may make up the half-inch of growth by which she has fallen short 
of her twin. 


story of the romantic 
the doubtful morals 
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TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION TO “THE SPECTATOR.” 
Yearly. yearly Quarterly.. 


8 6.....014 3.0 7 2 


Including postage to any Part of the United 
Kingd. om ... 

Including postage to ‘any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, 

Including postage to India, Ghins, &e, 





SCALE OF CHARGES FOR ADVERTISEMENTS, 
OvuTsIDE PaGr, TWELVE GUINEAS. 
aug Narrow Column 
Half-Page... Half-Column 
Quarter-Page 212 6] Quarter-Column.. , 
Six lines and under, Be, and 9d per line for every additional } line (of. eight words). 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 


aes Contracts for a Series of Three, Six, or Twelve Months. 


To insure insertion, Advertisements should reach the Publishing Office 
not later than 12 a.m. on Fr sein 


The SPECTATOR can be had on ing mornings at Mr. K. 
Nilsson’s, 212 Rue de Rivoli, Paris. 








It is particularly requested that all applications for Coptes of the 
SPECTATOR, and Communications upon matters of business, should 
not be addressed to the Editor, but to the Publisher, 1 Wellington 
Street, Strand, W.C. 





TURKISH PASTILS. 
“Through all my travels, few things astonished 
me more than seeing the beauties of the harem smoking 
| Nargbilés at Stamboul. After smoking; a sweet, aro- 
matic lozenge or pastil is used by them, which is said 
| to impart an odour of flowers to the breath, I have 
never seen these breath lozenges but once in Europe, 
and that wasat PIESSE & LUBIN’S shop in Bond 
Street.”"—Lady W, MonTaGu. 
In Boxes, 28; by post, 2s 2d, 
2 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON. 


PIES 
& 
LUBIN. 











RS. FROBEL’S EDUCATIONAL | 
ESTABLISHMENT for YOUNG LADIES.— | 
Inclusive Terms from 100 to 130 Guineas, half-yearly, | in full orders ; 
paid in advance, from the day of entrance,— For | 
Prospectus apply to Mrs. FROBEL, 20 Moray Place, 
Edinburgh. They can also be had on personal | 


Ross,” Herefordshire. 
application at 1 Wellington Street, Strand, 


A JSURACY 

‘ CHRISTMAS by a moderate Broad-Churcbman 
fond of School and Parish work ; Cam- 
bridge University Prizeman, 
| ences, &., Rev. H. BERNARD, B.A., Hoarwithy, | 


WANTED RN COLLEGE, 


at 


| alll 


The ANNUAL EXAMINATION for SCHOLAR- 
SHIPS and ENTRANCE EXHIBITIONS will bo held 
on December 7th and Sth. 


1878.—Apply for refer- 
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TOEU Nar IRVING.— The CORSICAN \ TERM, a HEAD MISTRESS for the BRAD. ‘| respectively, 58, 60, ear a: = - 


Lai every night, at 8.30. Louis and Fabien, 


;. Mr. Irving. At 7.30. BYGONES, by A. W. 
del gy emir a 7. Special morning perform- 
‘tthe CORSICAN BROTHERS, on Saturdays, 
93 and 30, and November 6 and 13; also on 





— ; 2.30. Box-offi 

s, November 3 and 10, at 2.30. ‘ox-office 
me open 10 to 5 daily. Seats booked by letter 
or telegram. 


ee. oa 
RIVATE TUITION.—The_ Rev. 
CHARLES W. STUBBS, M.A., Cambridge (Uni- 
versity Prizeman, 1868), assisted by T. Forster Rolfe, 
B.A., All Soul's, Oxford, prepares FIVE PUPILS 
for "Qniversity and Competitive Examinations. 
Vacancies next Term, October 2nd. Terms, 200 
s, References, Dr. Acland. Professor Bryce, 
gienibe Bishop of Oxford, the Dean of York, Sir 
Jobn Strachey. Sir Harry Verney, Bart., M.P., Rev. 
Brooke Lambert, and others.—Address, Granborougb 
Vicarage, Winslow, Bucks. 


DREPARATORY SCHOOL. 
in the South-Down Country ; two hours from Town. 
REFEREES. 


The LORD ARCHBISHOP OF CANTERBURY. 

The LorD CHANCELLOR. 

The Bishops OF WINCHESTER and BANGor. 

The DEANS of WESTMINSTER and CHRIST CHURCH. 

The HEAD MASTFRS of CHARTERHOUSE, RUGBY, 

and WELLINGTON COLLEGE. 

Address, A. STOWE, Ksq., M.A., Castle House: 
Petersfield, Hants. 
pe 





ADLEY COLLEGE. 

—An ELECTION will be held on DECEMBER 
10th, to FOUR ENTRANCE SCHOLARSBIPS (value 
£50, £50, £30, £20), open to Boys who will be under 
14 on January Ist, 1881. During the Examination, 
which begins on Wednesday, December Sth, at 4.30 
p.m., Candidates will be accommodated in the College. 
—For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the 
WARDEN, St. Peter's College, Radley, Abingdon, 


FORD GIRLS' GRAMMAR SCHOOL, 


Yorkshire | 


(under a Scheme of the Endowed Schools Commis- | 


sioners), Accommodation for 200 pupils, Fixed 
salary. £200, with capitation fees.—Applications [to be 
sent in by November 5th, For Copies of the Scheme 
and further particulars, apply te the SECRETARY, 
at the School. 


| | IGH SCHOOL, CHRISTCHURCH, 
NEW ZEALAND.—A HEAD MASTER and 
a SECOND MASTER are required for this School, 


| 


which has been liberally endowed, and is under the | 


control of the Board of Governors of the Canterbury 
College. The School is to be divided into a Classical 
and a Modern Side ; one Master will be required to 
teach Classics and English, and the other Mathematies 
and Science. Both Masters must have graduated in 
honours at either Oxford or Cambridge, and had ex- 
perience and success as teachers in public schools. 


} 


The salary of the Head Master will be £800, that of | 


the Second Master £500 per annum, both without 
house allowance. Neither Master will be permitted to 
take boarders. £150 will be allowed to the Head | 
Master, and £100 to the Second Master, for passage- 
money to the Colony; both Masters will be expected 
to arrive in the Colony before March 3lst, 1881, School 
buildings have been erected, at a cost of £10,900. The 


immediate want. The second is undergoing operations 
for cataract, and the health of the third is exceedingly 
bad, and her hearing almost entirely gone. They are 
most estimable ladies, and have been engaged in 
teaching during their whole lives, but unfortunate 
investments and other causes have reduced them to 
absolute poverty. Their only income, of late, has been 
the rent of a house—£60 a year—at present unlet. 

They Lave permission to refer to John Hutton, Esq., 
Woodcote, Epsom, and to Thos. Methley, Esq., The 
Elms, Seal, near Sevenoaks, who will answer all 
inquiries and receive and acknowledge donations and 
act as trustees. 

Reference is further permitted to the Lady Frances 
Pratt, The Grove, Sevenoaks; Sir Antonio Brady, 
Maryland Point, Forest Gate, Stratford, London, E. ; 
the Rev. Gordon Calthrop, St. Augustine’s, 
Highbury ; the Rev. Henry Robinson, St. Paul’s 
Priory, St. Leonard’s-on-Sea; the Rev. W. Nelson 
Winn, M.A., 20 Highbury Crescent, London, N.; 
Henry John White, Esq., 15 Lombard Street, 


| London, E.C. 


following gentlemen have consented to act as a Com- | 


mission for the selection of the Masters :—Professor | 
Blackie, of Edinburgh; Professor Jowett, of Oxford ; 
Arthur Sidgwick, Esq., of Oxford; the Rev. J. M. | 
Wilson, Clifton College. It is open to Candidates to 
send in applications for either or both Masterships. 
Intending Candidates can obtain of the under-signed, 
Application Forms and Printed Statement, giving fur- 
ther particulars as to qualifications, conditions, &c. 





—All applications must be made on the forms, and be | 
sent in on or before November Ist next, to WALTER 
KENNAWAY, New Zealand Office, 7 Westminster | 
Chambers, London, S.W. 
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FOR GIRLS, 
79 GOWER STREET, BEDFORD SQUARF. 





FE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 





TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the EARL CAIRNS. 
The Right Hon. LORD HATHERLEY. 
The Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justice, 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.C.L.C.P. 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C 


FREDERIOK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 





Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


application to 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


The smallest annual 
received. 


roves, FORKS, and SPOONS. 


TI\HE) =6©PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER,—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, when 
strongly SILVER-PLATED, cannot be distinguished 
from Silver. With ordinary usage this quality will 
wear 20 years, 


subscriptions thankfully 





) Fiddle | 
[or Old Bead or King’s 


Best Quality, strongly Plated. 
| Silver. Thread orShell 











Table Forks sosesseeeeeeeper doz,| £1 10, £2 1) £2 5 
Table Spoons.................. do. | 10} 2 1] 2 5 
Dessert Forks do. | 1 2 1 9) 112 
Dessert Spoons do. | 1 2} 1 9 ll 
Tea Spoons...............  & 1 eomMmakt as 
A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle-Pattern Table 
| Spoons or Forks, 23s per dozen, Dessert,17s. Tea 
Spoons, 12s. 
CUTLERY WARRANTED. 
Handles, Serewed or Riveted. Table |Dessert/C’rv’rs 





Blades of the finest steel. Knives} Knives|pr pair. 














s &is &is 
34-inch Ivory Handles ...per doz.|12 6| 9 6| 6 0 
é do. eae do. 16 6 | 12 0) 6 6 
3%. do. do. to balance ...do.}18 6)13 6| 6 6 
4 do. do. re do, 24 0)18 0| 7 6 
4 do. fine do. do. do. 32 0)21 0) 9 6 
4 do do, extra large ...do.|36 0/26 0/10 0 
4 do. do. African......... do. 40 0)32 0)13 0 
4 do do. silver ferrulesdo.| 40 0/32 0/15 6 


CARRIAGE PAID to any RAILWAY STATION, 
Samples at above rates post free. 


Vy ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Ironmonger, 39 Oxford Street, 
W., &c. Catalogues, containing 850 Illustrations, 
post free. 








BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 


BROWN AND POLSON have the satisfaction of republishing, by special permission, the following Instructions issued by 
THE NATIONAL TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR COOKERY, which are a further recognition of the merits of a manufacture which 


BROWN AND POLSON were the first to initiate, and which they have carried to an unrivalled perfection. 





THE NATIONAL 


TRAINING-SCHOOL FOR COOKERY has issued a valuable HANDBOOK (published by Messrs. Chapman and Hall), which contains 


the following, amongst other lessons :— 
PUDDINGS.—LESSON No. 15.—CORN 


Average cost of a “Corn Flour Pudding” (in a Cup). 


INGREDIENTS. 
2 Dessert-spoonsful of Corn Flour... 
3 Pint of Milk ae aes ee 
6.Lumps of Sugar 
1 Ege ... mee 


Time required, about an hour. 4 
Now we will.show you how to make a Corn Flour Pudding (ina 


cup) for infants and invalids. 


1. We put a saucepan half full of warm water on the fire to boil. 

2. We put two dessert-spoonsful of Corn Flour into a saucepan. 

3. We pour in by degrees half a pint of milk, mixing it very 
smoothly. N.B.—We must be careful that it does not get lumpy. 

4. We now add to it six lumps of sugar, put the saucepan on the 
fire, and stir smoothly until it boils ; it will take about ten minutes. 

5. We then move the saucepan to the side of the fire. 


FLOUR PUDDING. 


CAKES.—LESSON No. 6.—CORN FLOUR CAKE. 
Average cost of a “Corn Flour Cake” (about three-quarters of a 


pound). 
F « dd. | INGREDIENTS. 

ld. 2 Ib. of Corn Flour wa 2d. 
ve O8d. 2 oz. of Butter <aa! ae 
we Ad. 4 lb. of Loaf Sugar ... “ee Bae P ax Se 

aes 1 Teaspoonful of Baking Powder ... aa O}d. 

33d. 2Eggs...  . oe PY 2d. 

Time required, about an hour. 74d. 


cream. 


sugar, and mix it well 


Now we will show you how to make a Corn Flour Cake. 
1. We put two ounces of butter into a basin, and beat it toa 


2. We add to the butter a quarter of a pound of pounded loaf 


3. We break in two eggs, and beat all well together. 


6. We break one egg into the saucepan, and beat it up until it is 
all well mixed. 


grease it inside with a piece of butter. 

8. We pour the mixture out of the saucepan into the cup. 

9. We take a small cloth, wring it out in boiling water, flour it 
Well, and tie it over the top of the cup with a piece of string. 

N.B.—We should tie the four corners of the cloth over the top of 
the cup. 

10. When the water in the saucepan is quite boiling, we put in the 
cup and let it boil for twenty-five minutes. 





ll. For serving, we take the cloth off the cup, and the pudding may 


he turned out or not, according to taste. 
NOW IT IS FINISHED. 


| 
| 


4. We now stir lightly into the mixture a quarter of a pound of 
Corn Flour and a teaspoonful of baking powder, and beat it well 


7. Wetake a cup (just large enough to hold the pudding), and | together for five minutes. 


5. We grease a cake-tin inside with butter or dripping. 

6. We pour the mixture into the tin, and put it immediately into 
the oven (the heat should rise to 240 degrees) to bake for half an 
hour. 

7. After that time we turn the cake out of the tin, and slant it 
against a plate until it is cold. (This will prevent it getting heavy.) 

N.B.—If preferred, the mixture could be baked in small tins, 
instead of one large one, in which case it would only take fifteen 
minutes to bake. 


NOW IT IS FINISHED. 





BROWN AND POLSON’S CORN FLOUR. 


(ALL RIGHTS RESERVED.) 
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ADKIEL’S ALMANAC, 1881.—The 

’4 Great Year.—CONTENTS :—Voice of the Stars 
— Weather Predictions—G eat Conjunction of Saturn 
and Jupiter—Probable Effects of the Coincident 
Perihelia—Comets as Portents, &c. Price 6d. 

ZADKIEL foretold the Victories in Afghanistan, 
the very days of Isandlana and the Tay Bridge 
Accident, the Reign of Terror in Ireland, Coercion of 
Turkey, &. 

London : Cousins and Co., 3 York Street, Covent 
Garden, W.C. 


OMPLETION of COLOGNE 
CATHEDRAL —See the BUILDER (4d, by post 
43d) for Illustrations—Decorative Suggestions from 
Nature—Views and Plans, Bradford Technical School; 
and Residence, Cecily Hill—Paris—The Paintings at 
the Society of Arts—Zésthetic Protest in India—The 
Crystal Palace Tank, with Illustration—Art and 
Social Science—Health Questions, &e.—46 Catherine 
Street, and all Newsmen. 
TPHE ILFRACOMBE HOTEL is on 
the Sea-shore, It contains 250 Rooms, and is‘ a 
model of sanitary excellence.” Table d'héte daily. 
Two Months’ Tourist Tickets from all the principal 
railway stations in England. Full information of 
MANAGER, Ilfracombe. There is attached to the 
Hotel one of the largest swimming-baths ia England. 


HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 
Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 


AGLE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds,,........00000 suebbenpnee £3,043,542 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reports, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

the Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 


free. 
"GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuaryand Secreta Ty. 
OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMF, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS ASSURANCECOMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman, 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000, 
MODERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 
YEARS’ STANDING. 

A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 

ONE MILLION AND A LF 
has been paid as Compensation. 

Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
ocal Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
IRKBECK BAN K.— 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane, 
Current Accounts opened according to the usual prac. 
tice of other Bankers, and Interest allowed on the 
minimum monthly balances, when not drawn below 
£25, Nocommission charged for keeping Accounts. 
The Bank a'so receives money on Deposit at Three 
per cent. Interest, repayable on demand, The Bank 
undertakes for its Customers, free of charge, the 
custody of Deeds, Writings, and other Securities and 
Valuables; the collection of Bills of Exchange, Divi- 
dends, and Coupons; and tha purchase and sale of 
Stocks and Shares, Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on 
application. FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 
March 31st, 1880. 


| GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. _ 





yaa eas 
FEY'S Preys, caARacas cocoa. 
: A choice prepared Cocoa, 
COCOA | “v4 most aelilons ted selenite article.” 
—Standard, 
| GUARANTEED PURE. 
es REIS, 
FRY’S -yrys COCOA EXTRACT. 
COCOA Pare Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extra*ted. 
| J.8. FRY and SONS. 
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MR. G. H. JONES, 
Surgeon-Dentist, 57 Great Russell Street, London, 


Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by post, 
which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of ARTIFICIAL TEETH, without 
the following Testimonials refer. 
CONSULTATION FREE, TEN TO FIVE. 


Pain, to which 


eg January, 187 

Allow me expres y sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed i i : 
Artificial Teeth, which renders my mastication and articulation excellent. Tam lad to cao of ay 
obtained her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of Painle “+ you have 
In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name. ss Deni 


; 8. G. : 
G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist a ‘the Onegn 


PROFESSOR GARDENER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a certifi 
a a oe of hI Great — Street, London, says :—“ I have examined and tested eae 
ystem of adjusting ificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most s f icati barry pd 
laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” ee nee Scientific 


STEPHENS’ STAINS FOR WoOoOp 
PREPARATIONS FOR DYEING WOOD IN IMITATION OF OAK, MAHOGANY i 
ROSEWOOD, SATINWOOD, WALNUT, AND EBONY. ; 

No Skilled Labour required ; Economical, Extremely ——s the Process Cheap, Expeditious, and Without 


Adapted for the interior Decoration of Houses, especially for Floorings, Staircas H 
effective Border round Turkey Carpets. —_ sj ” es, Halle, and ag . 


Prospectuses and Specimens of Stained Deal, free by post, on application. 
HENRY C. STEPHENS, 191 Aldersgate Street, London, E.C. 





eet 


ECONOMICAL. THOROUGHLY WHOLESOME. EASILY DIGESTIBLE, 





B A R O N L | E B | G’S “A highly nitrogenous food, rich in 


fiesh-forming material.”’—Lancet, 


apertetdut’ Medi eo LEGUMINOUS 

Prof. genie axa mig PW ied an ene a 
gluten of wheat, the casein of milk, or the COCOA POWDER, 
albumen of eggs. 


To be procured of Chemists and Grocers. Sold in Tins, at 1s, 2s, 3s 6d, 63 6d, and 12s each, 


N.B.—Baron H. y. Liesia’s Signature in Red Ink is on every Label, and each Tin is marked, 





BARON LIEBIG’S COCOA DEPOT, 7 IDOL LANE, LONDON, E.C. 


DINNEFORD’S 
M A G N E S | A . Contin Late Onitiren, and Infants, 


DINNEFORD and CO., 180 New Bond Street, London. 
Sold by Chemists throughout the World. 





A pure Solution. 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 
For Heartburn and Headache, 
For Gout and Indigestion. 





REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE UNV 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of a 

AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 

in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 

and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in- 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 


ILLE’S OLD IRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy. They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
cases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DONVILLE and CO., Limited, Royat 
: = = -| Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London Offices, 
LAIR’S GOUT PILLS. | 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
THE GREAT REMEDY : 
FOR GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 

The excruciating aoe is quickly relieved, and OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT and 
cured in a few days, by this celebrated Medicine. > “ghee " ae 5 1 
These Pills require no restraint of diet during their pS Wl oni Pca ee Seven ane 
pain = — to prevent the discase attacking | 6; qificult to cure than these, From their attack no 
ee ° tissue of the human body is exempt; no age, sex, or 
Sold by all Chemists, at Is 13d and 2s 9d per box, calling is secure. It is a blessing, however, to kaow 
‘9 . - = that all these sufferings may be completely and 
‘i eee K’S BALMof COLUMBIA. expeditiously subdued by Holloway’s remedies. The 
Established Sixty Years. Pills much assist in banishing the tendency to 
Warranted not to injure Health or Skin. It | rheumatism and similar ptinful disorders; whilst 
prevents Baldness and the Hair Turning Grey;| the Ointment cures the local ailments, the Pills 
Cleanses from Dandriff ; Restores when falling off ;| remove the constitutional disturbance, aud regulate 
Strengthens Weak Hair ; Causes Eyebrows, Whiskers, | the impaired function of every organ throughout the 
and Moustaches to grow; and when used for Children | human body. The cure is neither temporary nor 
forms the basis of a Magnificent Head of Hair. Sold | seperficial, but permanent and complete, and the 
by all Chemists and Perfumers, 33 6d, 63, and lls, | disease rarely recurs, so perfect has been the purifica- 

22 Wellington Street, Strand, London, W.C. tion performed by these searching preparations. 




















WHAT S 
Z 


HALL WE DRINK? 
OE DON E. 


THE ONLY NON-ALCOHOLIC BEVERAGE WHICH CHEERS WITHOUT INEBRIATING. 
THE BEST SUBSTITUTE FOR BRANDY AND SODA. 
IS SPARKLING, REFRESHING, STIMULATING, AND NUTRITIVE. 
May be drunk by persons of every age and at all times, 
WILL KEEP GOOD AFTER BEING OFENED, AND RETAINS ITS SPARKLING QUALITIES TO THE LAST. 


NORMAN KERR, M.D., F.L.S., says:— Zoedone is a 


most agreeable, refreshing, and elegant tonic. A pleasant, sparkling beverage, most acceptable at the socia} 
board and an invaluable adjunct to medicine.” 


Price, including bottles and packages, free on rails at Wrexham, 6s 6d per dozen, in half-champagne bottles—in 6-dozen cases; 12s per dozen, in large 
champagne buttles—in 3-dozen cases. A small extra charge in smaller cases. Pamphlet, containing list of agents, sent free. 


WEEKLY INCREASING SALES NOW EQUAL EIGHT MILLION BOTTLES YEARLY. 
Supplied by all Respectable Chemists, Wine Merchants, and Grocers throughout the United Kingdom. 
Patented all over the World. Patentee—DAVID JOHNSON, F.C.S. 


Orders to be addressed to the Works, Wrexham ; to any of the Company's Agents; or to the LONDON OFFICE, 25 Abchuich 


Lane, L.C. 








&= 


~—— e 
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— 
LONDON BONDS.—DIS- 
my ot. and RENEWAL of BONDS FALL- 
ING DUE ia the YEARS 1831-2 :— 

’ bedience to an ORDER of the Finance Com- 

In obedione? CORPORATION of LONDON, I do 
Lor GIVE NOTICE to the Holders, registered or 
bereby ise, of, City Bonds, which mature within the 
pone years, 1881-2, as follows :— 
™ That the Bonds referred to in the FIRST 

Dale hereto will be paid off (out of funds specially 
one ble to such purposes) absolutely and without 
Pn of renewal, at the dates at which they respec- 
cely mature. ; 

9) That the Bonds referred to in the SECOND 

{ ale hereto will also be paid off at the dates of 
js maturity respectively, but that an OPTION is 
= to the holders of such Bonds to renew the 
ate severally secured for a period of SEVEN 
is from the dates at which they severally fall 
ee terms to pay the Holders Interest at the rate 
dugou iE POUNDS FIFTEEN SHILLINGS per 
CENT. per ANNUM. 

Holders of Bonds desiring to avail themselves of 
this option of renewal must signify to me their agree. 

ent thereto, and bring their bonds for marking to 
this Office, ON or BEFORE the THIRTIETH of 
NOVEMBER N EXT. 

The Loans renewed under these options will be for 
the like purposes and on the same securities as the 
existing Bonds, interest being payable, as at present, 
by means of Coupons, at the BANK of ENGLAND, 
negotiable through any Banker. 


SCHEDULE I. 

Bonds to be paid off absolutely in 1881 and 1882. 
issued under the Holborn 
viiey Improvement Act, 1864, aud 
maturing on January Ist, 1881, viz. :— 
7 Bonds for £10,000 each, Nos. 

1,251 t0 1,257 seererseereerrerersreees £70,000 

13 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos, 








RAAT EAB. cicccscssscsacevsenticcccse 20,000 
5 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 662 
to 666. “ 2,500 
90 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 679 
to 690, $37 to 840, and 1,258 to 
1,261 os 2,000 


—- £87,500 
Bonds secured upon the Surplus 
Lands of the Holborn Valley Im- 
provements, and maturing ou April 
ist, 1881, viz. :— 
99 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 
to 42, and 133 to 189.......sceees 99,000 
81 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 43 
to 95, and 190 tO Q17....ccereeee 40,500 
164 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 96 
to 131, and 218 to 344 wreccceeee 16,400 
——-=—-155,900 
Bond issued in respect of rebuild- 
ing the Royal Exckange (Loan of 
£76,800), secured upon the City's 
moiety of the Gresham Estates, viz. :— 
Bond for £1,000. No. 2, maturing 
On 11th May, 1881 ....cccccseee-ee 1,000 
Bonds issued under the Holborn 
Valley Improvement Act, 1864, and 
maturing on the Ist July, 1831, viz.:— 
23 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 
756 tO 778 orsccsceeee seensesasabiauices 23,000 
5 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 667, 
808 and 809, and 1,262 and 1,263 = 2,500 
5 Bonds for £100 each, Nos, 694 
to 697, ANd BAL.....ccccscerereeeesers ° 500 
26,000 
Ponds issued under the Contagi- 
ous Diseases (Animals) Act, 1869, 
for constructing the Foreign Cattle 
Market for the Metropolis (being 
Loan of £25,000), dated 15th October, 
1874, and maturing on the 25th July, 
183), viz. :— 
16 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos, 1 
MY Os sacaiacscnciccorcanvese eaansass sovee 16,000 


. 8,000 
3 
to 42 1,000 








25,000 
Bonds issued under the same Act, 
dated January 16th, 1879, and matur- 
ing on January 25th, 1882, viz. :— 
2Bonds for £10,000 each, Nos, 1 
and2 se 20,000 
Bonds issued under the Act for re. 
building Blackfriars Bridge, and 
maturing on July 28th, 1881, viz.:— 
50 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 7 


00.56 seerccreccrercrsessccscessereerors “ 





50,000 
£365 400 





Total..reccsere 


SCHEDULE II. 
Bonds maturing in 1881 with an option of renewal. 
Bonds issued for the completion of 
the London Central Poultry and Pro- 
vision Market, and maturing on Janu- 
ary Ist, 1881, viz. :— 
a for £1,000 each, Nos. 1 















_Bonds issued under the Act for pro. 
viding the Metropolitan Cattle Market, 
Islington, and maturing on February 
28th, 1881, viz. :— 

37 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 






379 tO 415 ..crcccsssrersssesserseseee 37,000 
nds issued for the like purpose, 
= Maturing on April Ist, 1881, 
1 Bond, No. 5, for .ecccosesssesscoceses 20,000 
$0 Bonds for £1,000 e: 
to 26, and 416 to 444 ..... 50,000 





43 Bonds for £500 each, 5 
to 29, and 445 to 484 wees 21,500 
34 Bonds for £100 each, Nos, 30 
to 34, aud 485 to 513 .csessesseree 


00 
—— 131,900 





Bonds issued under the London 
Central Markets Act, 1875, and 
maturing on April 5th, 1881, viz. :— 

27 Bonds for £10,000 each, Nos. 
414 20 440 ....cccccccccsceee. eeseceseeee 270,000 
1 Bond, NO. 441 .cc.ccocccscsssccsccces 7,000 
— 277,000 

Bonds issued under the Billingsgate 
Market Act, 1871, and maturing on 
July 1st, 1881, viz. :— 

30 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 
RA GENCO senccocanexaseas aeneuae inersies 30,000 

34 — for £500 each, Nos. 177 
t 






































o 210... 17,000 
30 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 211 
to 240 3,000 
50,000 
Bonds issued under the London 
Central Markets Act, 1875,and matur- 
ing ou July Ist, 1881, viz. :— 
125 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 
GAT 1G GO cecnisesccsicccassens scccecese 125,000 
19 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 567 
WO GEE. .......::ccscesecees - 9,500 
15 Bonds for £100 each, 
PR cx cdsacneccusccsccsacecueacecanie 1,500 
136,000 
Bonds issued under the same Act, 
and maturing on July 5th, 1880, viz:— 
190 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 
ON OE BO sos coon cansvcekcevassecacauce 190,000 
71 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 791 
i oaiiccscetinstecany cats tiucoucesiaa 35,500 
85 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 862 
to 946 8,500 
234,000 
Bonds issued for the purpose of the 
Western Approach to the Metropoli- 
tan Meat and Poultry Market (now 
London Central Markets), and matur- 
ing on July 5th, 1881, viz. :— 
12 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 
19B 00 1846. ..c.ceccescecccsecese: eccseses 12,000 
32 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 135 
BO BO a gcscd. - skcors ceenenconissctsiccesn “AGO 
20 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 167 
to 186 2,000 
—— 30,000 
Bonds issued under the Act for re- 
building Blackfriars Bridge, and ma- 
turing on July 28th, 1881, viz. :— 
30 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 57 
to 86 + 30,000 
34 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 8 
$0 120 vevccccscsscoccczecces wensesvsaceces, 10,000 
30 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 121 
£0 150 ...cccccccccceee eececrcccescccooees + 3,000 
— 50,000 
Bonds issued under the Holborn 
Valley Improvement (Money) Act, 
1869, and maturing October 5th, 1881, 
viz, :— 
2 Bonds for £50,000 each, Nos. 1 
and 2 aay 100,000 
250 Bonds for £1,000 each, Nos. 3 
tO 252 ......ccccccscvccrecece wrocccccecees 250,000 
820 Bonds for £500 each, Nos. 253 
to 572 160,000 
900 Bonds for £100 each, Nos. 573 
CAAA vs caacasscones eiaavesaersee sa 
600,000 





Total........ £1,558,900 
Further information, if needed, will be furnished 
at this Department. 
BENJAMIN SCOTT, Chamberlain, 
Chamber of London, Guildhall, 
2lst October, 1889. 


MmuRKEY, PERSIAN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 


IMPORTED BY 

WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 

Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 

Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. ee 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CUTLERY. 


MANSION HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
E.C., LONDON. 


GOLD MEDAL, 


OXFORD ST. 
Ww. 





SEASONABLE DELICACY. 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR 


WITH 
STEWED FRUIT OF ANY KIND. 
FISHER’S 
GLADSTONE BAG. 


THE PERFECT DRESSING BAG. 
THE PERFECT TRAVELLING BAG. 
FISHER'S STEEL BANDED, SOLID-LEATHER 
PORTMANTEAUS. A New Article, registered. 
FISHER’S DRESSING-BAGS. 
CATALOGUES POST-FREE. 


FISHER, 188 STRAND. 





CHATTO AND WINDUS, PUBLISHERS. 


JAMES PAYN'S NEW NOVEL.—3 vols. crown 8vo, 
at every Library. 


A CONFIDENTIAL AGENT. By 


JAMES PAYN. With 12 Illustrations by Arthur 








Mrs. LINTON'S NEW NOVEL. 
To be ready immediately, 3 vols. crown 8yo, at every 


Library. 
The REBEL of the FAMILY. By E. 


a Linton, Author of “Patricia Kemball,” 
Cc. 


JULIAN HAWTHORNE’S NEW NOVEL. 
2 vols. crown 8vo, at every Library. 


ELLICE QUENTIN, and other Stories. 


ms By JULIAN HAWTHORNE, : 

Vols. III. and IV. (completing the Work), demy 8yo, 
12s each. 

A HISTORY of OUR OWN TIMES. 


From the Accession of Queen Victoria to the 
— Election of 1880, By Justin McCarTay, 





* Criticism is disarmed before a composition which 
provokes little but approval. This is a really good 
book on a really interesting subject, and words piled 
on words could say no more for it,”—Saturday 
Review. 

ILLUSTRATED EDITION of MARK TWAIN'S 
NEW WORK 


Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with 314 Illustrations, 7s 6d. 


A TRAMP ABROAD. By Mark 
TWAIN. 
To be Completed in Five Volumes, crown 8yo, cloth, 
extra, 63 each. 
BRET HARTE’S COLLECTED 
WORKS. Arranged and Revised by the Author. 
Volume iT. COMPLETE POETICAL and 
DRAMATIC WORKS of BRET HARTE, 
Steel-plate Portrait, and Introduction. (Ready. 
Vol. Il EARLIER PAPERS—The LUCK of 
ROARING CAMP, and other SKETCHES~— 
BOHEMIAN PAPERS—AMERICAN LEGENDS. 


(Ready. 
Vol. IIL. TALES of the ARGONAUTS—EASTERN 
SKETCHES. (Ready, 
Vol. IV. GABRIEL CONROY. [Jn the press, 
Vol. V. STORIES—CONDENSED NOVELS, &c. 
(/n the press. 
NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “PRIMITIVE 
MANNERS and CUSTOMS.’’—Crown 8yo, cloth 
extra, 63. 
CRIMES and PUNISHMENTS. In- 
cluding a new Translation of Beccaria’s “ Dei 
Delitti e delle Pene.” By JAMES ANSON FARRER. 





Second Edition, Revised, in one thick Volume of 
1,200 pages, crown 8vo, half-roxburghe, 12s 6d, 


The READERS HANDBOOK of 
ALLUSIONS, REFERENCES, PLOTS, and 
STORIES. By the Rev, Dr. Brewer. 

ae Wonderfully comprehensive.’’—Times. —_ 

NEW WORK by the AUTHOR of “FINGER. 

RING LORE.” 
Crown 8vo, cloth extra, with Frontispiece, 7s 6d. 

CREDULITIES, PAST and 


PRESENT. By WILLIAM JONES, F.S.A. et at 
NEW VOLUMES of ‘‘The MAYFAIR 
LIBRARY.” 

Post Svo, cloth limp, 23 6d each. 
The SPEECHES of CHARLES DICKENS. With 
an Introduction. 


LITERARY FRIVOLITIES, FANCIES, FOLLIES, 
and FROLICS. _By WILLIAM eZ DoBson. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITIONS. 
Crown 8vo, clo:h extra, 63 each. 
MYTHS and MARVELS of ASTRONOMY. By 
Richard A. Proctor. 
PLEASANT WAYS in SCIENCE. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 


ROUGH WAYS MADE SMOOTH. By Richard A. 
Proctor. 

LEISURF-TIME STUDIES. By Andrew Wilson, 
F.8.S.E. 


A MINISTRY of HEALTH. 

Richardson, M.D., &c. i e Pats mals 

Miss G. BOWERS’ NEW HUNTING SKETCHES, 
Beautifully coloured, and handsomely half-bound, 

oblong 4to, 21s. 

LEAVES from a HUNTING 

JOURNAL. By G. Bowers, Author of “ Canters 

in Crampshire,” &e, Coloured in fac-simile of the 


By Benjamin W. 


originals. : Pa 7 ai 
Nearly ready, crown Svo, cloth extra, 33 6d,a New 
Edition of 
CONFIDENCE. By Henry James, 
Jun. 





“Nearly ready, crown 8vo, cloth extra, 38 6d each ; 
post 8vo, illustrated boards, 23 each. , 
ROBIN GRAY. By Charles Gibbon, 

Author of * Queen of the Meadow,” &c. 
For LACK of GOLD. By Charles 
Gipson. 

- A HANDSOME GIFT-BOOK. 

Nearly ready, small 8vo, cloth extra, 68. 

The WOOING of the WATER 
WITCH: a Northern Oddity. By Evan DAL- 
pDORNE. With 125 Fine lilustrations by J. Moyr 

Smith. 2 
Crown 8vo, cloth limp, 2s 6d. 

A SIMPLE TREATISE on HEAT. 
By W. Mattieu WILLIAMS, F.R.A.S., F.C.S., 
Author of “ The Fuel of the Sun,” 





CHATTO and WINDUS, Piccadilly, W. 
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Now ready, in 1 vol. 8vo, 15s. 


An Actor Abroad; or, Gossip, 
Dramatic, Narrative, and Descriptive. By EpMuND 
LEATHES, 

HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 
THE NEW NOVELS. 
NOW READY AT ALL LIBRARIES, IN 3 VOLS. 


Dimplethorpe. By the Author 


of “St. OLAVeE’s,” &. 3 vols, 


Strictly Tied Up. 3 vols. 


‘This novel may be described as a comedy of life 
and character, and in the changing society to which 
we are introduced the author shows abundant know- 
ledge of the world.”—Saturday Review. 


Roy and Viola. By Mrs. Forrester, 
Author of “ Viva,” &¢. SkCOND EDITION. 


“An admirable tale, told by one who can vividly 
deseribe and incisively comment on the manners and 
personnel of modern society.”— World. 


Lord Brackenbury. By Amelia 


B. Epwarps, Author of * Barkara’s History,’”’ &c. 
Srconp EDITION. 
“¢Lord Brackenbury’ is pleasant reading, from 
beginning to end,’’—Academy. 


29 
St. Martin's Summer. By 
SHIRLEY SitH, Author of * His Last Stake,’’ &c. 
* This book is well worth reading." —Athenxum. 


HURST and BLACKETT, Publishers. 


Now ready, price 2s 6d. 


JOHN THE BAPTIST: 
AN EPIC POEM. 
By the Rey. H. C. Leonarnp, M.A. 


London: JAMES CLARKE and CO., 13 Fleet Street. 
NOTICE.—Now ready, crown 8vo, 310 pages, cloth, 
price 5s. 

OLITICAL ECONOMY for 

BUSINESS PEOPLE. By RoBert JAMIESON. 

In this work the writer aims at a simple mode of 

treating the subject, and establishing an important 

change in the accepted theory of the Relationship 

between Money ard Prices. 

London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Royal Exchange. 

MArcus WARD and Co.. 67 Chandos Street. 


TWO NEW MUSICAL BOOKS. 
With Portrait, thick crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 
H® RY SMART, his Life and 
Works. By Dr. SPARK (of Leeds). 
Second Series, very thick crown Svo, 10s 6d. 
CHUMANN’S MUSIC and 
MUSICIANS, Essays and Criticisms. Edited 
by F. R. Rirrer. Also, Vol. I., Second Edition, 83 6d. 
W. Rexkves. Musical Publisher, Fleet Street 





Tenth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 

R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 

tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 

this Disease. By Ropert G. Warts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 

F.C.S., &c., 5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, 
London, W. 

London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


ee QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 
300, is published This Day, 
CONTENTS. 

1. Re&CENT TRAVELS IN JAPAN. 

. CICERO. 

ART COLLECTIONS. 

Maz, MORLEY's DIDEROT. 

THE CAMISARDS. 

OLYMPIA. 

THE NEWSPAPER PRESS. 

THE MARSHAL DUKE OF SALDANHA. 

Six MONTHs OF A LIBEKAL GOVERNMENT. 
JOHN MurRAY. Albemarle Street. 


mMHE ARMY and NAVY, 
a Monthly Magazine for all the Government 
Services, (to be pubiished on November Ist, price 
One Shilling), will contain a Photograph (by special 
permission) of Field-Marshal H.R.H. the Duke of 
CAMBRIDGE, K.G., G.O.B., K.P., &¢., Commander-in- 
Chief; and to be fo'lowed by Photographs of the 
principal Military and Naval Leaders of the world. 
CONTENTS OF No. I. 
. PREFACE. By W. I. Russell, Esq, LL.D., &e. 
. KANDAHAR. By Colonel GB. Malleson, C.S.1. 
3. A GARIBALDIAN FPIsopE. By Geo, A. Henty. 

. CHINESE ART OF WAR. By Demetrius Charles 
Boulger. 

. DERVAL Hampron, By James Grant, Author of 
“The Romance of War” &c, 

3, OUR VOLUNTEERS, THEIR STRENGTH AND THEIR 
WEAKNESS, By Jo-eph Benneti, Captain, Tower 
Hamlets Rifle Brigade. 

. GREECE, MILITARY, NAVAL, AND Civin, By E. 8. 
John-Brenon, : 

8, SCARLET COATS AND SCARLET Fever, By Adolphe 
Smith, 
Reviews and Notices, Service Literature, Service 
Gossip, and * Gup.” 
London: W.H ALtRNand Co., 13 Waterloo Place. 


to 


PAmapew 





YEV. SPOPFORD BROOKE on his 
SECESSION,—For Verbatim Report of the 

Rev. STOPFORD BROOKE'S Sermon last Sunday 
morning, see the Inquirer, of Saturday, the 23rd inst. 
Price. 5d.—W: Mawer, 37 Norfollx Street, Strand, 
W.O.; aud all Newsageuts, : 


THE NEW NOVEL BY MISS RUSSELL. 
Now ready, at all Libraries, in 3 vols. 
Qu iI 


By DORA RUSSELL, Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” &c, 
London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C, 


SECOND EDITION.—Now ready, price 2s, boards ; cloth gilt, 2s 6d (postage 4d). 


THE VICARS GOVERNESsg 
By DORA RUSSELL, Author of “ Footprints in the Snow,” &c. f 


‘Undoubtedly a clever and well-written story. Miss Russell may fairly be congratulated on h 
written a book which contains a good deal that is interesting, and indicates a reserve of somethin aving 
better.” —TZhe Times. & still 


London: J. and R. MAXWELL, Milton House, Shoe Lane, E.C. 





j ———— TT. 


ORIENT LINE. 


STEAM 
BETWEEN 
ENGLAND 
AND 
AUSTRALIA. 


The following Royal Mail Steamships, belonging to the ORIENT and 
PACIFIC STEAM NAVIGATICN COMPANIES, are despatched every FORT: 
NIGHT, for ADELAIDE (Semaphore), MELBOURNE, and SYDNEY direot, 
taking Passengers at through rates to all the principal Ports in Australia, 

| Tasmania, and New Zealand. 
Tons. H.P. | 
| ACONCAGUA 4,107 ... 600 | JOHN ELDER ......... air. se 
CHIMBORAZO ... . 3,847 ... 550 | LIGURIA soe 4,666 .., 759 
| COTOPAXI 4,028 ... 600| LUSITANIA .., 3,825... 559 
| 3,845 ... 550|/ ORIENT ..... ve 5,388... 1,000 
| GARONNE........06 epeenvenn . 3,876 ... 550 | POTOSI © 4,019... 600 


The above Steamers have been specially fitted for carrying all clasies of Pas. 
sengers through the Tropics on long Voyages, and the passages hitherto mado 
| are the fastest on record, 


DIRECT 
SERVICE IN 
40 DAYS. 


For further particulars, apply to the Managers of the Line, 
F. GREEN and CO., 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C.; and 
ANDERSON ANDERSON and CO., 5 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C, 


WILLS? 
“WESTWARD | “WESTWARD HO!” NEW SMOKING MIXTURE, 


“When all things were made, none were made better than Tobacco; te 
be a Jone man’s Companion, a bachelor’s Friend, a hungry man's Food, a 
sad man’s Cordia!, a wakeful man’s Sleep, and a chilly man's Fire. There's 
no Herb like it under the canopy of Heaven."—KINGSLEY’s Westward Hof 


In 1 oz., 20z. and 4 oz. packets, lined with tinfoil. 


W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


HO!” 











PATENT GLACE THREAD. LIST OF AWARDS, 


IB R O O K? S|ccta moans, Pacis, 1970 
CROCHET AND TATTING 


COTTON. 


ONLY PRIZE MEDAL, London, 1851, 
Only First-Class Prize Medal, 


Paris, 1855. 
S E W | N G Prize Medal, London, 1862. 
Gold Medal, Paris, 1867. 
The only Diploma of Honour, 
Vienna, 1873. 

Gold Medal, South Africa, 1877, 
Medal and Award, Philadelphia, 
1876, for Variety and General 

Excellenoe. 


| 
SIX-CORD SOFT COTTON. | 


COTTONS. 
EMBROIDERY COTTON. 





OF ALL DRAPERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


THE BEST AND CHEAPEST. 


N E A V €E’S 


FIRST ESTABLISHED 1825. 


INFANTS 
FOR AND 


F OO D INVALIDS. 


Lancet.—“ Carefully prepared, and highly nutritious.” 





Britisu Meprcat Journat.— Well adapted for children, aged people, and invalids.” 
IN ONE-POUND ONE-SHILLING CANISTERS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, WHOLESALE OF THE MANUFAOTUBERS, 
J. R. NEAVE and CO., Fordingbridge, England. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





KINAHAN’S 


PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIUUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
LL THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 


Dr. HASSALL says:—*' Soft und Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 
Excellent Quality.” 


WHISKY. |The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 








20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 
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POPULAR NOVELS, 


AT ALL LIBRARIES. 





NEW NOVEL, by the AUTHOR of “DOROTHY FOX.” 


ADAM and EVE. By Mrs. Parr, Author 


of “Dorothy Fox ' {n 5 vols. crown 8vo. 


Mr. JEPHSON’S NEW NOVEL. 


The RED RAG. By R. Mounteney Jephson, 
Author of “A Pink Wedding,” “The Girl He Left Behind Him,” &c. In 
2 yols. crown 8vo. 


Mrs. HENRY WOOD’S NEW WORK. 


JOHNNY LUDLOW (Second Series). By 


Mrs. HENRY Woe), Author of * East Lynne,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


NEW NOVEL by the AUTHOR of “PROBATION.” 


The WELLFIELDS. By Jessie Fothergill, 


Author of The First Violin,” &c. In 3 vols, crown 8vo. 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street. 


BOOK. 


T HE NEW FASHION 


EBENHAM and FREEBODY beg to announce the 
Publication of the Twenty-Second Number of their NEW FASHION 
BOOK. The Book is Enlarged to Forty-eight Pages, and contains Numerous 
Illustrations of Selectod Models in COSTUMES, MANTLES, MILLINERY, 
EVENING DRESSES, ani LACE GOODS, with Descriptive Articles, Estimates, 
riees, Ke. 
sainioadl “Tt is a complete imdex to the fashionable’’ 
“Novelties of the day, in rezard to colour and make,” 
“Furnishing made-up costumes of all that is” 
“Choicest and newest, vith their price in the respective ’’ 
“ Materia:s, so that Ledies may SHOP AT HOME.” 


pee NEW FASHION BOOK. Post Free for Twelve 
Stamps. — DEPENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, Welbeck 
Street, London, W. foe Seg’. 2 
-ONDON LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s Square, London. 
d Founded 1841. 
Patrox—H.R.H. tie PRINCE of WALES. 
Prestpenr -THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 9,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. a : : nS 
Subscriptions, £3 a your, or £2, with entrance fee of €6; Life Membership, £26. 
Fifteen volumes are alowed to country and ten to town members, Reading- 
rooms open from Ten to half-past Six. Prospectus on application. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 
MHE AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
ARE THE BEST TIMEKEEPERS IN THE WORLD. 
B EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
») in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 
ee AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Cases, Keyless Action, £1 4s. 
EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 
for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
er es AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 8s. 
BEDFoRD's AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 
I ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, €7 REGENT STREET, next door to 
tho St James's Hall.—P rico Lists, post free. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS | 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. 
This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, who have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
partments. No tedious wasbing-off. Suits all climates, Negatives available 
for years, Full particulars post tree. 
CHARLES FELLOWS 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


EQUITY & LAW LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
18 LINCOLN’S INN FIELDS, LONDON. 


ESTABLISHED 1544. Caprrtat, ONE MILLION, Futty Susseripep. 
Total Invested Assets, £1,610,000. 


Profits Divided in 1880 among the Assured, £219,375. 


SPECIMENS OF BONUS ADDITIONS :— 


Effected. At Age. 








Sum Assured. Bonus Additions. 
1847 7 £500 | £459 10s. 

9 ks 5,000 | 5,060 103. 
1850 59 500 10s. 
1851 4 500 103. 
1855 1 | 1,000 | 103. 
1854 25 2,000 | Os. 
1864 5 5,000 | Os. 





a nae a a 


THE 


JAMES’S GAZETTE. 


ST. 


THE 
a) rane! 1 ig a Pld bd bb 7 . 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE was. started 
under circumstances sufficiently well remembered, on May 31, 1880. It 
obtained an instant success, and has ever since enjoyeda far larger circu- 
lation than that of any similar journal. 


THE 
ia bl NTO r .rypw . . e,@ 

ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE is, in Politics, an 
Anti-Radical paper, above all things. To repeat the language of its Pro. 
spectus :—‘* These later years have witnessed a new growth of Radical 
doctrine, which is to English politics what the American weed is to English 
rivers. The preachers of this doctrine call it Advanced Liberalism ; but it 
is, in fact, foreign to Liberalism, and in all its more important manifesta- 
tions directly opposed thereto. The tyraunical temper of this school; 
their strange sympathy with despotism ; their international policy, which 
appears to be drawn from Don Quixote and the Crusades; their Com- 
munistic economy, their readiness to experimenta'ise in irrevocable legis- 
lation of the gravest order, mark them off as a new and dangerous party 
in English politics ; and to this schoolof Radicalism we shall offer at all 
times a vigilant and determined opposition.” 


THE 

Wy N 19C% a r ~ryvyy ’ 
ST. JAMESS GAZETTE devotes a 
considerable portion of its space to the discussion of Social subjects, and of 
all that relates to Law, Litera‘ure, Art, and Science, Each issue, indeed, 
contains a great amount of Original Writing, of a very various character, 
Every number is an Eveniog’s Entertainment 

THE 

yy lalla ‘ oo mia hia Lh ° 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. delivered by 
oe 

the first post in the morning, is an excellent paper for the Breakfast-table 
in Country Houses, It brings late and abundant news of the previous day, 
Special Telegrams from Abroad, Money Marke: Reports, an Epitome of 


Opinion in all the London papers, &c besites a variety of carefully- 
written artic'es on the Topics of the Day, 


THE 


‘ry ae a) ’ r Wrawagy. e 
ST. JAMESS GAZETTE has an article 
every dvy on Commercial Affairs. in which City 8usiness generally is dealt 
with by expert and independent observers. The intention is to make of the 
ST. JAMES'’S GAZETTE a good and trustworthy paper for MEN of 
BUSINESS. 





THE 


‘ry? ‘ el ‘ ' r  orgwy , / 

ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE (already the 
. 
handsomest dai'y papar in London) will be printed at the beginning of the 
new year by the most perfect machina yet invented, the [Ingram Machine, 
which, designed to print ths delicate wootcuts of the Illustrated London 
News, is necessarily excellent for typ2-printing, vhile it is guaranteed to 
throw off T'welve Thousand copies an hour. Moraover, these copies are 
delivered from the machine accurately folded 
rHE 

wie Woe ‘ r ia bid Ae Pa ° 
ST. JAMESS GAZETTE: an Anti- 
Radical Evening Newspaper and Keview May be had of any newsvendor ; 
orit will be sent post-free from the Office, Dorset Street, Fleet Street, 
London, to any part of the United Kingdom, on tae following terms :—For 
three months, 16s 3d; six mouths, 32s 6d; twelve months, 653. Post-office 
Orders to be made payable to E. SOvTHCO1T, at the Post Odice, Fleet Street, 


London, E.C. 


THE 
ryt WON > r ‘ wry? . - Bs 8 be 
ST. JAMES’S BUDGET is a Weekly 

“ 

Edition of the ST. JAMES'S GAZETTE. Forty Is ges, Peiee Sixpence. This 
Ed‘tion of tha ST. JAMES’S GAZETTE is moce particularly intended for 
persons resident in remote parts of the country, ‘1 Lndia, and the Colonies. 
But it will be found for all readers a full, interesting, and handsome weekly 


newspaper and review. 


THE 






ST. JAMES’S BUDGET contains a Col- 
lection of nearly all tho Original Articles, political, literary, and s-c‘al, 


which have appeared in the ST. JAMES’S GAZETTL# during the week; a 
careful compilation of the News of the Week, ia concise paragraphs; the 
duction ; a special 





Latest Telegrams from abroad, down to the hour of 
collection of Critical Notes on the course of Trade. Commerce, and Financial 
Speculation; a particular selection of News re‘ating to the Church, the 
Army, and the Navy; Biographical Notices of I distinguished persons 
lately deceased ; and the fullest list of Births, Leathy, and Marriages that 
can be obtained. Subscription, int t> any part of the United 
Kingdom, 7s per quarter. The Subscription per juarter, including postage, 
for the Foreign Edition. printed om thin ¢ is, for China and India, 
Ss 2d; for all other parts of the world, t ders to be 


luding post 















| 





G. W. BERRIDGE, Actuary. 


OFFICE 
DORSET STREET, FLEET STREET, LONDON. 
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WARD, LOCK, & CO.’S 
ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


Will be published, on the 25th inst., Part I. of 
WARD AND LOCK'S 
UNIVERSAL INSTRUCTOR; 
OR, SELF-CULTURE FOR ALL. 
Profusely Illustrated. 

IN WEEKLY NUMBERS, 1D ; AND MONTHLY PARTS, 6D. 
*,* With Part I. will be PrrseNTeD GRATIS a Valu- 

able CHART OF THE HisfoRY OF THE WORLD, 
Printed in Colours. 
Prospectus post free, on application to the Publisher. 


In Monthly Parts, price 6d each.—PART I., OCTOBER 
25th. 
WARD AND LOCK’'S 


WORTHIES OF THE WORLD. 
A Series of 
ORIGINAL BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCIIES 
Of Notable Men of all Countries and all Times. 
With Portraits. 


WARD and LOCK'S WORTHIES of the WORLD 
deals with Men of Thought and Men of Action, with 
great Poets, Philosophers, Warriors, Statesmen, 
Orators, Divines, Explorers, Inventors—indeed, with 
all the colossal figures who have adorned the past; 
unforgotten and never to-be-forgotten Worthies The 
whole tone of the Work is lively and interesting. 

Prospectus post free on application. 

A COMPANION WORK TO ‘MRS, BEETON’S 
BOOK OF HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT.” 
In Monthly Parts, price Sixpence each, PART L., 
OCTOBER 25th. 
WARD AND LOCK’S 


H O M E B O O K: 
A DOMESTIC CYCLOP/EDIA. 
With Coloured and other Illustrations, 


The enormous popularity of ‘ Mrs. BeETON’S 
HOUSEHOLD MANAGEMENT” has induced the Publishers 
to prepare, under the above title, a COMPANION WoRK, 
which they hope will be received with an equal 
amount of favour. The aim of the HOME Book is to 
make Home the abode of Comfort, Elegance, and 
Happiness. 

Prospectuses post free on application. 

In Monthly Parts, price Sixpence. — PART I, 
OCTOBER 25th. 
WARD AND LOCKS 


F ARM-BOO KE; 
A COMPLETE GUiDE T0 FARM MANAGEMENT 
IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


With Coluured and other I!lustrations. 


Ward and Lock’s ‘‘Farm-Book ” is a Work for all 
Farmers, and for Amateurs who take an interest in 
Rural Pursuits. The Author has given the results of 
his own observations, and has done his utmost to 
clothe his instructions in such language as will be 
readily understood. 

Prospectus post free on application. 





POPULAR HEALTH MANUALS. 
Strongly bound in cloth, price Is each. 
WARD AND LOCK’'S 


LONG LIFE SERIES. 


Accurately Written and Carefully Edited by 


DISTINGUISHED MEMBERS of the MEDICAL 
PROFESSION. 


The following Volumes are now ready :— 


LONG LIFE, and HOW REACH IT. 
The THROAT and the VOICE, 
EYESIGHT, and HOW to CARE for IT. 
The MOUTH and the TEETH. 

The SKIN in HEALTH and DISEASE. 
BRAIN- WORK and UVER- WORK. 
SICK-NURSING,. 

The YOUNG WIFE'S ADVICE-BOOK. 
SLEEP; HOW to OBTAIN IT. 

The Saturday Review of August 7th, ISSO, in a 
lengthy review of this Series, says:—‘* Messrs. Ward 
and Lock have done good service to the public in pro- 
curing at the hands of highly qualified members of 
the medical profession, a series of manuals com- 
pressing into the smallest possible space the ele 
mentary principles and practical rules of healthful 
living. In there tiny handbooks the non-professional 
reader—the teacher of youth more particularly—will 
find expressed in plain and untechuical language, 
adapted to every mind of ordinary intelligence and 
training, an amount of information which caznot fail 
to prove useful to persons of any age or condition of 
life; warning them against many an injudicious and 
dangerous habit; and, if not in all cases supplying 
the need of medical advice, giving many valuable 
hints as tothe symptoms which betoken that need, and 
the direction in which professional counsel had best 
be sought. Prevention rather than cure may be laid 
down as the design which has been keptin view in 
the compilation of these little books, and it is not too 
much tosay of them as a series that the Shilling in- 
vested betimes in each of them may be the means of 
saving many a Guinea.” 


SON Qomore 


————_____ 
31 SourHampTon StReET, STRAND, OctToseR 247H, 1889 


SAMUEL TINSLEY AND 60.8 NEW PUBLICATIONS 








EACH IN THREE VOLUMES. 


The Burtons of Dunroe. By M. W. Brew. 3 vols, 31s ¢g 


The Scotsman says :—" The book is a specimen of careful and intelligent literary workmanship,” 


Charlie: a Waifs History, told by Himself. By Mrs 


Woopwarpb. 3 vols., 31s 64. 
The Dean’s Wife. By Mrs. Emoart, Author of « The 


Curate’s Discipline,” “ How He Won Her,” &c. 3 vols., 31s 6d. 


Jolin Bull says :—" Any reader who wants @ good story thoroughly well told cannot 
‘The Dean's Wife.’”’ 5 do better than rag 


Octavia’s Lovers. By the Author of “Lalage.” 3 vols, 31s 6d. 
Amy Wynter. 


ford.” 3 vols., 31s 6d 
“A pleasant story of simpte English life...... Almost every character is freshly and distinctly drawn,” 

Atheneum. wo," 
“‘A capital book to read."—Duaily Vews, 


r I} : y TAT 
Carmela. By the Princess Orga Canracuzine, Author of 
“Tn the Spring of My Life.” Translated by EuGkNe KLAus, with the Author's approval. 3 vols. 81s 6d 
The Daily N.ws says :—“ Can be read from beginning to end with interest, rising frequently to admiration” 


After a Dark Night—the Sun. By C. G. Hammroy 
2 vols., 21s. : 
With Cupid’s Eyes. By Frorence Marryar. 3 vols., 31s 64, 


(Shortly, 


3y Tuos, A. Pinkerton, Author of “ Crogg. 


EACH COMPLETE IN ONE VOLUME. 

Under the Rose: a Prose Idyll. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 

The Graphic says :—“ The work of a gentlewoman who has the scul of a poet and the refinement of 


genius...... A pleasanter companion for a railway or yachting journey than ‘Under the Rose’ we canno> 
conceive. It is impossible to find any fault with it.” ‘a 


Dona Perfecta: a Tale of Modern Spain. 


GaLpos. Translated by D. P. W. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 
Mildred Forrester: a Tale of Our Own Times. By “ Apy;.” 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d. ~ 
The Red Cross. 


FELLOWES. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. 


Civil War in Home and Land. 


from the Rhinelund.” Crown 8yvo, 7s 6d. 


sy Mrs. Herpert Davy, 
By B. Perez 


Translated from the German by E. J, 


London: SAMUEL TINSLEY and CO., 31 Southampton Street, Strand. 





NEXT WEEK WILL BE PUBLISHED. 


In 1 vo). large 4to, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 63s, 


Ss Ww I T 4 BH R L A N D: 
Tis Scenery and its People. 


PICTORIALLY REPRESENTED BY EMINENT SWISS AND GERMAN ARTISTS. 
With Historica! and Descriptive Text, based on the German of Dr. GSELL-FELS. 


Iilustrated by about Three Hundred Engraving printed in the text, and Sixty Full-page Pictures, Sixteen of 
which will be in Tints, 


London : BLACKIE and SON, 49 and 50 Old Bailey. 


THE ‘100th THOUSAND OF 
“THE CROWN TENNYSON.” 


NOTICE—TZke 100t1 Thousand of the “CROWN 
EDITION” o Mr. TENNYSON’S POETICAL and 
DRAMATIC WORKS, Complete in One Volume, may now 
he had of al! Booksellers in the United Kingdom. Price 6s, 


cloth; 7s 6d, e'oth extra, gilt leaves; ant in various special 








asec ae 








London: WARD, LOCK, and CO., 
SALISBURY SQUARE, E.C. 


bindings, calf and morocco. 





London: C, KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square, 





Ry the Author of “A Bride 
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GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY, 
NEW BOND STREET, 


AVAILABLE FOR BOTH LADIES AND GENTLEMEN. 








Comprises an ENGLISH and FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY, provided with all the BEST and 
NEWEST LITERATURE, a LIBRARY of VOCAL and INSTRUMENTAL MUSIC, a REFERENCE LIBRARY, 
READING, WRI TING, and NEWS ROOMS, supplied with the Daily and Weekly Journals, LADIES’ DRA WING- 
ROOM, DINING and LUNCHEON-ROOMS, SMOKING-ROOM, and all the appliances and comforts of a FIRST- 


CLASS CLUB. 


All the Books in the Library, both English and Foreign, are available for Subscribers, without distinction as to amounts 
of subscription, and Subscribers, at their option, may have Volumes of Music instead of Books. 





TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION. 


TOWN. HALF YEAR. ONE YEAR. 

CLASS. fies. £ 6.4. 
A—TWO VOLUMES ane fe eh ata re ead rh 012 0 j on er 
B—THREE VOLUMES _... ud wes ae eee xe re 018 O ilk 6 
C—FOUR VOLUMES, Delivered Free... see re ei es 140 22 0 
D—SIX VOLUMES, do. do. Sas i ies aR aa 116 0 ie 33 0 
E—EIGHT VOLUMES, do. do. ee ze “i * 28 0 a 44 0 


And Two Volumes for each additional Guinea per annum. Sets of Books are divided to meet the convenience of Subscribers. 

Subscribers D and E are entitled to all the Club privileges, including the use of the Reference Library, the Reading and Writing 
Rooms, Ladies’ Drawing-Room, &c., and are also entitled, upon a further payment of Two Guineas per annum, to introduce One Friend 
into the Rooms set apart for Members. 


CLUBS AND LITERARY INSTITUTIONS. ONE YEAR. 

CLASS. Em ¢. 
F—TWELVE VOLUMES... oui za ids me ae . y" a 
G—TWENTY VOLUMES ade wah aia eee tie sa er Sus exe 6 6 0 

And Ten Volumes for each additional Three Guineas. 

COUNTRY. HALF YEAR. ONE YEAR, 

CLASS. £ os. d. £ s. d. 
H—FIVE VOLUMES 14 0 2 2 0 
I—NINE VOLUMES ; cae ed ee a Fe ons 116 O 3 3 0 
K—TWELVE VOLUMES ... a sx ; ue : a 28 0 4 4 0 
L—FIFTEEN VOLUMES .., : a 3 0 0 5 5 0 
312 0 6 6 O 


M—EIGHTEEN VOLUMES 
Subscription N to Club privileges only, as described above, Two Guineas per annum. 


Subscribers L, and M are entitled to the Club privileges for themselves and for one additional member of the family. 
Boxes for the Conveyance of Books to Country Subscribers are provided by the Library free of charge. 


THE FOREIGN CIRCULATING LIBRARY. 


In addition to the usual advantages offered by Circulating Libraries, attention is paid to the Foreign Library, which consists of over 5,000 
Volumes, and which is kept supplied with all New Works of importance. Subscribers have the option of taking the whole, or part of their 


subscription in Foreign Books. 

THE REFERENCE LIBRARY. 
_ The formation of a Permanent Library of Sclected and Standard Works has been commenced, and liberal additions will be made from 
time to time with the growth of the undertaking. 


THE READING AND WRITING ROOMS. 


Especial caro is taken to render this feature of the Library attractive by a regular supply of all the best Periodicals and Reviews. These 
are always available, and particular attention is paid to the Department of Foreign Periodical Literature. 


The Reading Rooms are open, at present, from 9 a.m. until 10 p.m. on week-days, and from 6 p.m. until 10 p.m. on Sundays. 


THE MUSIC LIBRARY. 


Subscribers of every class have the option of taking either the whole or part of their subscription in music—instrumental and vocal. 


THE DINING ROOMS. 
The Dining Rooms are open for the supply of luncheons, afternoon teas, and dinners, and Members of the Library will also be able to 
make arrangements for dinners to private parties. 
THE TELEPHONE. 


Subscribers are now in telephonic communication with the centres at Westminster and in the City. 


Cheques and P.O. Orders should be made payable to Mr. CHARLES ALLEN, Libruian, who will promptly furnish a’l 
further information upon application. 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (LIMITED), 
NEW BOND STREET, W. 
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MR. MURR 





AY’S LIST, 





THE QUARTERLY REVIEW, No. 


300, 8vo, 6s. 


CONTENTS. 
1. RECENT TRAVELS IN JAPAN. 


. CICERO. 
. ART COLLECTIONS. 


5. THE CAMISARDS. 
. OLYMPIA. 

. THE 
. THE 
. SIX 


MARSHAL DUKE 


. MR. MORLEY’S DIDEROT. 


NEWSPAPER PRESS. 


OF SALDANHA. 


MONTHS OF A LIBERAL GOVERNMENT. 





ILIOS: a Complete History of the City and 


Country of the Trojans, including all Recent Discoveries and Researches 
made on the Site of ‘Troy and the Troad in 1871-3 and 1878-9. With an Auto- 
biography of the Author. By Dr. SCHLIEMANN, Author of * Mycenw and 
‘Tiryos.’ With nearly 2,000 Llustrations, imperial 8vo. 


_ al a . - 5 e Y 
UNBEATEN TRACKS in JAPAN. Travels of 
a Lady in the Interior, including Visits to the Aborigines of Yezo and the 
Shrine of Nikko and Isé, By Isa3eLLA Brrp, Author of “A Lady’s Life in 
the Rocky Mountains,” &c. With Map and Illustrations, 2 vols. crown 8vo, 
248, (Ready. 


LIFE and LETTERS of LORD CAMPBELL, 


Lord Chief Justice, and afterwards Lord Chancellor of England. Based on 
his Autobiography, Journals, and Correspondence. Edited by his Daughter , 
the Hon, Mrs. HARDCASTLE, With Portrait, 2 vols. 8vo. 


INDIA in 1880. By Sir Ricnarp Tempre, 


Bart., G.C.S.I, C.LE., D.C.L., late Governor of Bombay, Lieutenant-Governor 
of Bengal, and Finance Minister of India. Svo. 


MEMOIR of the PUBLIC LIFE of the Right 


Hon. J. C. HERRIES, C B., during the Reigns of George III. and IV., Wm. IV., 
and Queen Victoria. Founded on his Tetters and other Unpublished 
Documents, By his Son, Sir EpwAr» Herries, K.C.B. 2 vols. Svo. 


CHRISTIAN INSTITUTIONS; Essays on 


Ecclesiastical Subjects. By A. P. STANLEY, D.D., Dean of Westminster. 8vo. 
CONTENTS, 

ABSOLUTION. 

ECCLESIASTICAL VESTMENTS. 

BASILICAS. 

THE PopPg, 

THE LITANY. 

BELIEF OF THE EARLY CHRISTIANS, 


BAPTISM. 

Tue EvCHARIST. 

EUCHARIST IN THE EARLY CHURCY 
EUCHARISTIC SACRIFICE, 

REAL PRESENCE. 

BopY AND BLOOD OF CHRIST. 


r ° Rita ork . — a 

JAPAN: its History, Traditions, and 
Religions. With the Narrative of a Visit to Japanin 1879. By Sir EDWARD 
J. REED, K.C.B. With Map and I'lustrations, 2 vols. 8vo, 28s. [ Ready. 


MEMOIRS of the PERSONAL LIFE of DAVID 


LIVINGSTONE, LL.D., from his Unpublished Journals and Correspondence, 
By W. G. BLAIKIE, D.D, With Portrait and Map. 8vo. 


Mrs. GROTE: a Sketch. 


Post Svo, 6s. 


SKETCHES of EMINENT STATESMEN and 
WRITERS, with Other Essays Reprinted from the Quarterly Review, 
with Additions and Corrections. By A. HAYWARD, Q.C. 2 vols. 8vo. 


By Lady Easrnake, 
: (Ready. 


CONTENTS 
THIERS. BYRON AND TENNYSON. 
BISMARCK. | VENICE. 
CAVOUR. | Sr. Simon. 
METTERNICH. SEVIGNE, 


Du DEFFAND. 
HOLLAND HOUSE. 
SrRAWBERRY HILL. 


MONTALEMBERT 
MELBOURNE, 
WELLESLEY. 


DUTY. With Illustrations of Courage, Patience, 


and Endurance. By SamvEt Suiies, LL.D. A Companion Volume to “ Self- 
Help,” “ Character,” and * Thrift.” Post Syo. 


POPULAR ACCOUNT of PERUVIAN 
BARK, and its Introduction into British India, Ceylon, &c., and the Progress 


and Extent of its Cultivation. By OC. BR. MARKHAM, C.B. With Maps and 
Woodcuts, post 8vo. 


HISTORY of GREEK SCULPTURE. From 





the Eurliest Times down to tha Age of Phidias. 
British Museum. 


3y A. S, MURRAY, of the 


With Illustrations, royal 8vo. 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and EVENTFUI, 


CAREER of the DUKE de SALDANHA, Soldier and Statesmay With 
Selections from his Correspondence. By the ConDE DA CARNOTA. With 
Portrait and Maps, 2 vols, 8vo, 32s. [Ready 


The MANIFOLD WITNESS for CHRIST 


Being an Attempt to Exhibit the Combined Force of Various Evidences of 
Christianity, Direct and Indirect, The Boyle Lectures for 1877-78 . 
Part I. —Christianity and Natural Theology. 
Part IL—The Positive Evidence of Christianity. 
By CANON Bakry, D.D., Principal of King’s College, London. 8 vo, 12s, 
[Ready, 


The POWER of MOVEMENT in PLANTS. 


By CHARLES DarWIN, F.R,S., assisted by FRANCIS DARWIN. With Woodouts 
crown 8yvo. F 


SIBERIA in EUROPE. A Naturalist’s Visit 


to the Valley of the Petchora in North-East Russia. With Notices of Birds 
and their Migrations. By Henry SEEBOHM, F.R.GQ.S. With Map and 
lilustrations, crown 8vo. 


The PSALMS of DAVID. With Notes Ex. 


planatory and Critical. By the Dean of WkLIS, Canon C. J. Exviort,and 
Canon F, C. Cook. Medium 8vo. (Reprinted from the Speaker's Commentary.) 


MADAME de STAEL: 


and Times. 
LL.D. 


RAMBLES AMONG the HILLS in the PEAK 


of DERBYSHIRE, and on the SOUTH DOWNS. With Sketches of People 
by the Way. By Louis J. JENNINGS, Author of “Field Paths and Green 
Lanes in Sussex.” With Illustrations, post Svo, 


14 AATOV ’ NYT - a, 

The GARDENS of the SUN; or, a Naturalist’s 
Journal on the Mountains and in the Forests and Swamps of Borneo and the 
Sulu Archipelago. By F. W. BuRBIDGE. With Lllustrations, crown 8yo. 


HISTORY of EGYPT UNDER the PHARAOHS, 


Derived entirely from the Monuments. With a Memoir on the Exodus of the 
Israelites and the Egyptian Monuments. By Dr. Henry BruGscu. Second 


a Study of her Life 
The First Revolution and the First Empire. By A. STEVENS, 
With Portraits, 2 vols. crown 8vo. 


Edition, Revised. With New Preface and Notes by the Author. Maps, 2 
vols. 8vo. 
The HUGUENOTS: their Settlements, 


Churches, and Industries in England and Ireland, By Samvet Saruss, LL.D. 
New Edition, crown 8vo. 


ENGLISH STUDIES. By J. S. Brewer, M.A, 


late of the Record Office,and Professor of Modern History, King's College, 
London, 8vo. 
CONTENTS, 
New Sources OF ENGLISH HISTORY. 
GREEN'S SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 
THE ROYAL SUPREMACY AND THE HISTORY 0? ITS INTRODUCTION. 
HATFIELD Hovuss. 
THE STUARTS. 
SHAKSPEARE. 
How TO Stupy ENGLIsi HIsToRy 
ANOIENT LONDON. 


HANDBOOK to the MEDITERRANEAN. 


Describing the Principal Cities, Seaports, Harbours, and Border Lands, the 
Coasts of Africa, Spain, Italy, Dalmatia, Greece, Asin Minor. Forming & 
Guide to Corsica, Sardinia, Sicily, Malta, tae Balearic islands, Crote, Baodes, 
Cyprus, &c, By Colonel R. L. PLAYFAIR. With nearly 50 Maps, Plans, &€. 
post 8vo. 


A SMALLER MANUAL of MODERN GEO- 
GRAPHY. For SCHOOLS and YOUNG PERSONS. By Jon RIcHARDSON, 
M.A., Diocesan Inspector of Schools, and Author of “ A School 
Modern Geography.’ Post Svo. 
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MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


SPECIMEN LIST OF NEW AND CHOICE BOOKS. 





History of Our Own Times, by Justin McCarthy (One Thousand Five Hundred Copies). 
Unbeaten Tracks in Japan, by Miss Bird (Siz Hundred Copies)—New Guinea, by L. M. D’Albertis. 
Sketches of the Women of Christeadom, by Mrs. Charles—Early Life of C. J. Fox, by G. O. Trevelyan. 
Memorials of Frances Ridley Havergal—Italy and her Invaders, by Thomas Hodgkin—Life of Etienne Dolet. 
Kinglake’s History of the Crimean War, New Vol.—Baird’s Rise of the Huguenots. 
A Tramp Abroad, by Mark Twain (One Thousand Copies)—Memoirs of Madame de Rémusat. 
Pictures from Ireland, by Terence McGrath—Guizot in Private Life—Life of Cicero, by Rev. G. E. Jeans. 
The Actor Abroad, by Edmund Leathes—Faiths and Fashions, by Lady Violet Greville—Memoirs of Sir James Outram, 
History of Japan, by Sir E. J. Reed—The New Truth and the Old Faith, by a Scientific Layman. 
The Evangelical Revival, by Rev. R. W. Dale—Some Heroes of Travel, by W. H. D. Adams. 
Memoirs of Mrs. Tait (One Thousand Copies)—Mrs. Grote: a Sketch, by Lady Eastlake. 
Life of Bishop Wilberforce (One Thovsand Copics)—The Letters of Charles Dickens (One Thousand Copies). 
Senior’s Conversations—History of the Zulu War, by Frances Colenso—Memoir of Rev. Henry Venn. 
Séguin’s Country of the Passion Play—Ingram’s Life of Edgar Allan Poe—Island Life, by A. R. Wallace. 
Sketch of the Life of Elihu Burritt—Renan’s Hibbert Lectures—Renouf’s Origin and Growth of Religion. 
The River of Golden Sand, by Captain Gill—Sister Dora—aA Ride in Petticoats and Slippers, by Captain Colvile. 
The Old Régime, by Lady Jackson—Our Home in Cyprus, by Mrs. Scott-Stevenson—Two Worlds are Ours, by Hugh Macmillan, 
Memoirs of Edward and Catharine Stanley——Life and Work of Mary Carpenter—Browning’s Dramatic Idyls. 
Political Questions of the Day, by 8. C. Buxton—Mind in the Lower Animals, by Dr. Lindsay. 
Ephphatha, by Canon Farrar—Five Weeks in Iceland, by C. A. de Fonblanque—A Trip to Manitoba, by Mary Fitzgibbon. 
The Manifold Witness of Christ, by Canon Barry—Parables of Our Lord, by Dr. Calderwood. 
Byron, by John Nichol—Life of Spinoza, by Frederick Pollock—A Visit to Wazan, by Robert 8S. Watson. 
Russia Before and After the War—Soldiers of the Victorian Age, by C. R. Low—Belton’s Recollections of an Old Actor. 
Heroes of the Cross, by W. H. D. Adams—Dr. Stoughton’s Introduction to Historical Theology. 
Mrs, Brassey’s Voyage in the Mediterranean—Mackenzie’s History of the Nineteenth Century—Ball’s Jungle Life in India, 
Parker Gillmore’s Ride through Hostile Africa—The Ode of Life—Burton’s Reign of Queen Anne—Life of Dr. Duff. 
Memoirs of the Duke of Saldanha—Up the Amazon, by E. D. Matthews. 
Blackie’s Lays and Legends of Greece—Life of Sir Anthony Panizzi, by Louis Fagan—Rest Awhile, by Dean Vaughan. 
Cyprus as I Saw It, by Sir Samuel Baker—-A Study of Shakespeare, by A. C. Swinburne. 
Campaigning in South Africa, by Captain Montague—Glimpses through the Cannon Smoke, by Alexander Forbes, 
Early Man in Britain, by W. Boyd Dawkins—Autobiography of Prince Metternich. 
Clerical Reminiscences, by “ Senex ’—The Angel-Messiah, by Ernest de Bunsen. 
Chronicles of Chelsea, by Rev. A. G. L’Estrange—Forty Years’ Recollections, by Thomas Frost. 
In Gipsy Tents, by F. H. Groome—Gipsy Life, by George Smith—Holidays in Home Counties, by E. Walford. 
Travels in Albania, by E. F. Knight—Round About a Great Estate. 
Life of Bishop Selwyn—Sibree’s Madagascar—Thoughts in My Garden, by Mortimer Collins. 


AND ALL THE BEST RECENT WORKS OF FICTION. 


Additional Copies of all the Best New Books in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and Adventure, and the 
Higher Olass of Fiction continue to be added as the demand increases ; and arrangements are invade with the leading Publishers for 
an ample supply of the Principal Works ali uly airnounced Si 7y the New Season and of all other Fortheoining Books of General 
Interest as they appear. —s - 

FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM, 


For a Constant Succession of the Newest Books. 
LONDON BOOK SOCIETY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM, 
For the Free Delivery of Books in every part of London. 
COUNTRY SUBSCRIPTION, TWO GUINEAS PER ANNUM AND UPWARDS, 
According to the Number of Volumes required. 


BOOK SOCIETIES AND INSTITUTIONS SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 
THE NAMES OF NEW SUBSCRIBERS ARE ENTERED DAILY. 


Revised Catalogue of Works recently added to the Library, and of Surplus Copies withdrawn for Sale at greatly reduced prices, are 
now ready, and will be forwarded, postage free, on application. 


4% All the Books in Circulation and on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER. 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 


MUDIE'S SELECT LIBRARY (Limited), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


CITY OFFICE—2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 
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JUST PUBLISHED, in 2 vols. imperial 8vo. 


\R O M OL A. 


By GEORGE ELIOT. 


President of the Royal Academy. 


The number of Copies Printed is limited to One Thousand, each copy being 
numbered. The mode of publication adoptel is that of Subscription through 
Booksellers. Information regarding the terms of Subscription may be obtained 
from any Bookseller. 


Now ready, royal Svo, 253. 


The POWER of SOUND. 


GURNEY, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 


By Edmund 


Immediately, crown 8vo, 10s 6d, 


The POETRY of ASTRONOMY. By Richard 
A. Proctor, Author of “ The Borderland of Science,” “ Science Byways,” &c. 


FARMING in a SMALL WAY for 


PLEASURE and PROFIT. By James LONG. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. [Jn the press. 


LIFE of LIEUTENANT-GENERAL SIR 


JAMES OUTRAM, By Major-General Sir Freperick J, GoLpsup, C.B., 
K.0.S.1. 2 vols, demy 8vo, 323, with Illustrations and Maps, 


ROUND ABOUT a GREAT ESTATE. By 


RICHARD JEFFERIES, Author of ‘‘ The Gamekeeper at Home,” “ Wild Live in 
a Southern County,” “‘ The Amateur Poacher,” &c. Crown 8vo, ds. 


DRAMATIC IDYLS: Second Series. By 


ROBERT BROWNING. Feap 8vo, 5s. 


ENGLISH TREES and TREE PLANTING. 


By WILLIAM H. ABLETT, Demy 8vo, 128 6d. 


A SELECTION from the POETRY of 


ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. Second Series. Uniform with the 
First Series. Crown 8vo, 7s 6d; gilt edges, 83 6d. 


A SELECTION from the POETICAL WORKS 


of ROBERT BROWNING. Second Series, Uniform with the First Series. 
Crown 8yo, 7s 6d; gilt edges, Ss 6d. 


NEW and OLD: a Volume of Verse. By 


JOHN ADDINGTON SyMONDS, M.A., Author of ‘‘Renaissance in Italy,” &c. 
Crown 8vo, 9s. 


Despots. By JOHN ADDINGTON SymonpDs, M.A. Second Edition, demy Svo, 16s, 


NEW EDITION. 
A HISTORY of ENGLISH THOUGHT in 


the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. By Lestig STEPHEN. Second Edition, 
2 vols. crown 8vo, 28s. (Shortly. 


NEW NOVELS. 
The TRUMPET-MAJOR. By Thomas Hardy, 


Author of * Far from the Madding Crowd,"’ &e. 3 vols. post 8vo. 
(This day. 


MEHALAH : a Story of the Salt Marshes. 


2 vols. post Svo. (Just published. 


MATRIMONY. By W. E. Norris, Author of 


** Heaps of Money,” ‘‘ Mademoiselle de Mersac,” &c. 38 vols. post Svo. 
(In the press. 


HAROLD SAXON. By Allan Muir, Author 


of “Children’s Children : a Story of Two Generations.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 
[In the press. 





London : 


SMITH, ELDER, an 00, 15 
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OS PUBLICATIONS. 


On October 29th (One Shilling), No. 251, 


NE, 
FOR NOVEMBER. 
WITH ILLUSTRATIONS BY GEORGE DU MAURIER AND w, SMALL, 
ConTENTS. 
My Farturvn Jounny, (With an Ilus- ) Toe Burmese. By Shway Yoo 
tration.) Chaps. 1-4. | DECORATIVE Decorations, 
QVEVEDO. | Soctan Lire AMONGST THE AN 
OENT 
THE NATURAL History OF Dress. breton 


WASHINGTON Squ 
Lorkp MacauLAY AND Dr. JOHNSON’S | Jun. (With pi hee James, 


WIFE, | 3235. 7 Chapa, 


WORKS by GEORGE HENRY LEWES. 


The STORY of GOETHE'S LIFE, ARISTOTLE: a Chapter from the His. 
Crown 8vo, 7s 6d. | tory of Science, be Analyses of 
The LIFE of GOETHE. Third Edition, | Aristotle’s  Scientifi Writings, 
revised according to the latest Demy 8vo, 15s, 
ee 1 vol, 8vo, with Por- 


trait, 16s. STUDIES in ANIMAL LIFE, 
On ACTORS and the ART of ACTING. | 8vo, with Coloured bee 
Crown 8vo, 7s 64, and other Illustrations, 53, 
y 


WORKS by MATTHEW ARNOLD, 


PASSAGES from the PROSE WRIT-| GOD and the BIBLE: a Review of 
INGS of MATTHEW ARNOLD. Objections to ‘Literature and 
Crown 8yo, 73 6d. Dogma.” Reprinted from the Con- 

CONTENTS: 1. Literature—2. Poli- temporary keview, Entirely Re. 
tics and Society—3. Puilosophy and vised, With a Preface. Crown 
Religion. 8vo, price 9s. 

ST. PAUL and PROTESTANTISY, 
With an Essay on Puritanism and 
the Church of England. Third 
Edition, Revised. Smail crown 8yo, 


LAST ESSAYS on CHURCH and | 
RELIGION. Witha Preface, Crown | 
8yo, 7s. 


MIXED ESSAYS. Second Edition.)  4*°* 
Crown 8yv0, 9s. | CULTURE and ANARCHY: an Essay 
CONTENTS : Democracy—Equality | in Political and Social Criticism, 


Reprinted from the Cornhill Maga- 
zine. With a Preface and Alterations, 
Second Edition. 7s. 


—Irish Catholicism and _ British 
Liberalism—/Porro Unum est Neces- 
sarium—A Guide to English Litera- 


ture—Falkland—A French Critic on 2 
Milton—A French Critic on Goethe On TURE. Br, 4 —— LITERA. 


—George Sand. 

FRIENDSHIPS' GARLAND. Bein 
LITERATUREand DOGMA: an Eseay| the Conversations, Letters, ant 
towards a Better Apprehension of Opinions of the late Arminins Baron 
the Bible. Fifth Edition. Crown Von Thunder-Ten-Tronckh. Col- 
8vo, 9s. lected and Edited, with a Dedicatory 
*.* The References to all the Bible Letter, to ADOLESCENS Lk0, Esq, 
Quotations are, in this Edition, added | of the Daily Telegraph. Small crowo 

for the first time, 8vo, 48 6d. 





WORKS by LEIGH HUNT. 


7 vols. feap, 8vo, limp cloth, 2s 6d each. 


AUTOBIOGRAPHY of LEIGH HUNT. ; WIT and HUMOUR. Selected fromthe 
With Reminiscences of Friends and English Poets. With an Illustrative 
Contemporaries. Essay and Critical Comments. 


MEN, WOMEN, and BOOKS. ASelec-|4 JAR of HONEY from MOUNT 
tion of Sketches, Essays, and HYBLA; or, Sweets from Sicily 
Critical Memoirs. in Particular, and Pastoral Poetry 

in General. Illustrated by Richard 

IMAGINATION and FANCY ; or, Selec- Doyle. 
tions from the English Poets, illus- res . 
trative of those First Requisites of The bc Sa its emir g Paneer 
their Art; with Markings of the and Erte. With © Eau 
Best Passages, Critical Notices ofthe | TABLE-TALK. To which are added, 
Writers, and an Essay in Answer to IMAGINARY CONV ERSATIONS 
the Question, ‘* What is Poetry ?” of POPE and SWIFT. 





*.* Also in Sets, half-bound, vellum back, red edges, 7 vols., £1 4s 64. 


WORKS by Sir ARTHUR HELPS, K.C.B. 


COMPANIONS of MY SOLITUDE.; FRIENDS in COUNCIL. Second 
Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. | Series. 2 vols. crown 8vo, 73. 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL: a Series of | ESSAYS WRITTEN in the INTER 
Readings and Discourses thereon. | VALS of BUSINESS. To which is 
First Series. 2 vols, crown added, An Essay on Organisation 
Svo, 73. | in Daily Life. Crown 8yo, 38 6d. 


Also a New Edition, 3 vols. crown S8vo. 


FRIENDS in COUNCIL. First Series, Neat ere iene of MY SOLITUDE. 
1 vol, erown $y¥o, 73 6d. Essays written during the Intervals 


of Business. An Essay on Organisa- 
FRIENDS in COUNCIL. — Second tionin Daily Life. 1 vol. crowa 80, 
Series. 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s 6d, 7s 6 
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